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The GIST of IT— 


TOP exports for war and end our ig- 

noble part in it—this- and three other 
immediate proposals are made by Ed- 
ward T. Devine in an editorial on Amer- 
ica and Peace: 1915. Page 387. 


SEVENTEEN cities show increases of 

applications to charitable societies vary- 
ing from 30 to 100 per cent over last win- 
ter. What governmental agencies and pri- 
vate organizations are doing to relieve un- 
employment is briefly surveyed. Page 348. 


HE break-down of self-government in 

the Company towns in Colorado was 
laid bare as never before at the Denver 
hearings of the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations; and, no less 
startling, the nullification by the Colorado 
operators of the evident desire of the 
Rockefeller group in New York to meet 
the President of the United States half 
way in his truce-plan. Page 350. 


OT the least of the achievements of the 
Jewish colonists in Palestine will be 
reckoned the initiative they have shared 
with their co-religionists in the emergency 
brought on by the war. How the Amer- 
ican relief got to Jerusalem, Page 353. 


ASSOCIATES of Private Charities Inc., 

their Secretary, D. C. Potter, and 
their relation to 1,000 dependent children 
returned to their homes, to $100,000 saved 
the City of New York, by the Department 
of Public Charities, and to the $5,000,000 
stake which private charitable institutions 
have in the tax levy of the greater city. 
Page 378. 


BALLAD clubs at school centers in the 

Southern Highlands! Their aim, of 
course, is gather up the fugitive songs. 
Mrs. Campbell tells of the gleanings of 7 
years amid the highland folk. Page 371. 


CHICAGO tells Dean Sumner—about to 
be consecrated as bishop of Oregon— 
how much his service as citizen-clergyman 
has meant to the community, and Theodore 
Roosevelt adds a word. Page 348. 


REASONS advanced in favor of race 

segregation in the rural South are 
discussed by a southern white man who 
urges that this drawing of the color line 
will be detrimental to whites and negroes 
alike. Page 375. 


OFTEN scoffed at as meddlesome, the 

“outsider” is coming to have more 
and more influence in industrial situations. 
The part thus played by those who repre- 
sent the public point of view is given keen 
analysis by one of the most serious stu- 
dents of English social problems, Helen 
Bosanquet. Page 361. 


T is too soon to know the lessons the 
present European conflict teaches re- 
garding the care of the wounded. But 
Major Clyde S. Ford of the medical corps, 
United States Army, tells of the methods 
in the Balkan wars, drawing upon his ob- 
servations and actual experience in the field. 
Page 367. 
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Annual Sale at 
McCutcheon’s 


Until within a few weeks ago we felt that we 
could not possibly hold an Annual January Sale 
this year. It seemed as though the war would 
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This Annual Sale now prom- 
wes to be guite as tmportant 
as any we have ever held, 
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A5th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 
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First, we have been able to secure, in addition to full lines 
of our regular goods, two very important lots of Irish 
Table Linens of the very highest standard of quality at 
such price concessions as enable us to offer these at az 
average discount of 
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To-day, when ordering 
your New Year's mag- 
azines, it is your duty as a 
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25 per cent. from our regular prices 
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In these lots there is a very-wide collection of patterns in 


ye é : e 
citizen ie include one which > Cloths of all sizes with Napkins to match, and our guar- 
deals with a vivid story of » antee— ‘Satisfaction or your money back’’—goes with 


the great national struggle every piece. 


for public health; as facin- 
ating as the best of good 
fiction. 


In addition, we have also made important price reductions 
on several other attractive lines made up of patterns and 
lots to be discontinued, etc., and as a further attraction we 
offer a 10% reduction on everything else in our regular 
Housekeeping Linen Departments, 


This same special 10% reduction will also apply to our 
Lingerie, Hosiery, and Children’s Wear stocks. 


This means that everything in our stock of Housekeeping 
goods, including our most exclusive patterns and qualities, 
is offered at from 10% to 25% reduction during January. 


@ Send in your order now for 
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American Journal 


of Public Health 


the readable, authoritative, 
monthly magazine dealing with 
your relation to the improvement 
of public health conditions. 
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Ltlustrated booklet free on request 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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i OME WORK FROM MASSA- 
CHUSETTS FACTORIES 


Four, FIvE, and six cents an 
hour is the price paid for much of the 
work given out by Massachusetts fac- 
tories to home workers. A recent in- 

_ quiry shows that 65.5 per cent of the 
home workers studied receive less than 
_ten cents an hour. In the paper goods 
industry, 36 per cent of the home work- 

. ers earn less than four cents an hour, 
59 per cent less than six cents and 88 
per cent less than ten. 

This survey of industrial home work 
in Massachusetts was made by the de- 
partment of research, Women’s Educa- 

tional and Industrial Union, in co-opera- 
tion with the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics. A report of it has just been 
_ published by the bureau. The investiga- 
tion was directed by the two bodies in 
co-operation. The chapters on the Prob- 
lem of Home Work and Analysis of 
Conditions in Home Work Industries 
| were written by Prof. Amy Hewes, sup- 
etvisor of investigation for the depart- 
ment of research. 
_ The study. revealed a much larger 
aumber of ‘industries involving home 
- work than had been appreciated.even by 
those who planned the investigation. It 
covered not only wearing apparel, the 
work for Which a license is now re- 
quired in Massachusetts, but also jewelry 
_ and silverware, celluloid goods, brushes, 
- silk goods, toys 
_ goods, and numerous other scattered in- 
~ dustries. 
The findings of the report show that 

home work in Massachusetts is not a 
_ tenement house problem, that it is not a 
_ problem of large cities only, that the 

_ families involved are not dependent on 
home work, that the average rate of 
wages generally prevailing is extreme- 
ly low, that the average income from 

- home work for the family is not suffi- 

_ cient to be of great significance to the 

family budget and that one-fifth of the 

-workers were under fourteen yéars of 

age. Thus, only 36 out of 1,450 families 

_ were shown to be entirely dependent on 

home work, and only 2 per cent of the 
families and 4 per cent of the individuals 
received an annual income of $300 or 
ever, while 63 per cent of the families 
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and games, sporting 


and 60 per cent of the individuals re- 
ceived an annual income of less than 
$100. 

While the investigation proved. that 
conditions in the homes where industrial 
processes are carried on did not duplicate 
those as described by the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission, 
nevertheless the conspicuous evils of 
low wages, of irregularity of employ- 
ment and of child labor were shown to 
be common to conditions in both states. 
Child-labor on industrial home work has 
been prohibited by Massachusetts since 
this study was made. 

The report, issued as a state docu- 
ment, makes no specific recommenda- 
tions with regard to the future regula- 
tion of home work. ‘It is evident that 
the system of licensing for work on 
wearing apparel conducted previous to 
the time when this report was made, 
during the year 1912-13, failed to reach 
more than 50 per cent of the workers 
involved; that large numbers of manu- 
facturers give out goods for home work 
and yet are not regulated in any way; 
and that many of these, if not all, need 
regulation as greatly as does work on 
wearing apparel. 


SUNDAYS FOR 1915 


January 3 New Year's Sunday 
January 24 Child Labor Sunday 
February 7 Lincoln’s Sunday 
February 21 Washington's Sunday 
April 4 Easter Sunday 
April 11 Sabbath Observance 
May 9 Mothers’ Sunday 
May 16 Peace Sunday 

May 30 Memorial Sunday 
June 13 Children’s Sunday 
July 4 Independence Day 
September 5 Labor Sunday 
October 31 Prison Sunday 


November 21. Thanksgiving Sunday 
November 28 Tuberculosis Sunday 
December 19 or 26 Christmas Sunday. 


In Minnesota the recent tuberculosis Sun- 
day, November 29, was the start of a pub- 
lic health week—measles Monday, typhoid 
Tuesday, whooping cough Wednesday, chil- 
dren’s Thursday, fly-day Friday and seal 
day Saturday. The success of the cam- 
paign is reported to have been unprece- 
dented in public health education in the 
state. 
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ERMAN FORESIGHT IN CARE 
OF THE WOUNDED 


Wuat THE Survey has already 
published concerning social welfare in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary during 
the war, as reported by Herr von Hoff- 
man in the issue for October 24, is in- 
terestingly supplemented by Raymond E. 
Swing, Berlin correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. “From the right 
wing of the German army in France” 
he writes of the care given to wounded 
German soldiers as follows: 


“No detail of the German. army is 
worked out to greater lengths, or with 
more foresight, than the care of the 
wounded. One detail of this work 
shows the German army at its best. 
Every soldier has sewn under a corner 
of his coat a strip of rubber cloth. Un- 
der this strip is a piece of antiseptic 
gauze, a strip of bandage and some 
plaster and cloth for the outer bandage. 
This cloth bears in simple pictures di- 
rections for dressing every sort of 
wound. When a soldier is wounded ei- 
ther he or some comrade rips open this 
package and applies at once the life- 
saving dressing, which will last at any 
rate until the soldier is brought to a 
station where the first scientific atten- 
tion is given. 

“Through this simple and inexpensive 
device, thousands upon thousands of 
German soldiers, who have been slight- 
ly wounded in battle, have returned to 
their comrades within a few days com- 
pletely well, and have taken their places 
in the ranks once more. Without this 
care a large percentage of the wounds 
would become inflamed, as has been the 
case with hundreds of wounded French 
prisoners captured by the Germans. 

“The sanitary corps, well provided 
with stretchers and bandages, gather up 
the wounded on or near the firing lines 
and bring them to a gathering point a 
little way behind the lines. Here the 
army surgeons are ready to begin work 
at once upon the most urgent cases, as- 
sisted by members of the corps. From 
this first gathering point, the wounded 
soldiers are put on stretchers in Red 
Cross wagons and carried to the field 
hospitals a few miles farther back, 
where doctors and nurses are at work. 
These hospitals are usually established 
in village churches or town halls. 

“From these little field hospitals, as 
soon as the men can be moved, they are 
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taken to some general hospital in the 
nearest large city, where several thou- 
sands can be cared for. Such a hospital 
exists in the building of a normal col- 
lege, where every corner is used to 
house wounded men. Slightly wounted 
soldiers, whom it is not necessary to 
leave for a while in the field hospitals, 
are sent directly to these larger hos- 
pitals and thence, after a short conva- 
lescence, are loaded into Red Cross 
trains and sent home for recovery. 
Later they return to take their places 
in the regiments. 

“One of the finest examples of char- 
ity given during the war is a splendid 
Red Cross train, entirely equipped as a 
modern hospital, even having a first- 


EAN SUMNER—CHICAGO’S CITIZEN CLERGYMAN—_ 
By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Dean WALTER TAYLOR SUMNER 
of Chicago will be consecrated as Epis- 
copal bishop of Oregon on January 6. 
The city which reluctantly parts with 
him is making the occasion one not only 
for the expression of personal apprecia- 
tion by many groups of his friends, but 
also for attesting the public service 
which a citizen-clergyman renders in the 
full discharge of his ministry. 


Bravely grappling both with the lost 
lives and the destructive conditions 
surrounding the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, he also assumed responsibility 
for public worship and pastoral visita- 
tion in the twenty or more public insti- 
tutions of the city and county. He as- 
sumed a large share of initiative and 
service in opposing the worse and pro- 
moting the better forces in all Chicago, 
as his personal and official part in its 
citizenship. 

His parish thus became city-wide. 
His pastoral care for his neighbors and 
his share in his own district’s work of 
the United Charities and the Juvenile 
Protective Association led him to pro- 
pose to his fellow clergymen of all de- 
nominations the appointment of the Chi- 
cago Vice Commission, and _ led the 
mayor to appoint him its chairman. 
His effective leadership of its destruc- 
tive and preventive work suggested his 
membership in the city’s board of educa- 
tion, on which he bore an important part 
in the constructive work of the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, and promoted the use of school 
buildings as social centers. And yet in 
all this manifold and exacting public 
service he never failed to respond to the 
demands upon him for spiritual and per- 
sonal service as prior claims. Every 
Christmas Eve, during the years that the 
segregated vice district all around the 
Cathedral was protected by the police, 
he went the rounds of the disorderly re- 
sorts to offer his Christmas greetings 
and his wishes for a happier New Year 
to the inmates, leaving with each one a 
little token of welcome to public wor- 
ship and to seek his help in time of need. 


class operating room. This train was 
given to the army by the citizens of 
Wilmersdorff, who also employed an ex- 
cellent surgeon. Scores of lives will be 
saved through this small outlay of 
money. 

“After a great battle, the sanitary 
corps has been unable to cope quickly 
enough with the work, but under ordin- 
ary circumstances the provision made 
has been ample. 

“The identity of each soldier is easily 
determined from the name plate which 
he wears in a little leather purse sus- 
pended from around the neck. After a 
battle these plates are gathered from 
the dead and from these the death lists 
are made out.” 


WALTER TAYLOR SUMNER 


When the vice commissioners gave 
him farewell tokens of their apprecia- 
tion for his leadership and large share 


IN SEVENTEEN CITIES 
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in their, work, Catholic, 
Protestant clergy and layity vied with 


each other in paying tribute to his serv- | 
ice to the city and to religion. He was © 


congratulated upon having the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the principal recommenda- 


tion of the vice commission for the es- | 


tablishment of the morals commission 
adopted by the city council, signalizing 
the reversal of the city’s entire attitude 
in dealing with the problems of vice. 
When the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, of which he has been a useful 


member, gathered to hear his farewell © 


word, he made it a notable contribution 
to the Association’s record of civic 
service by drawing a graphic sketch of 
Chicago’s progress during the fifteen 
years of his citizenship. 

- Upon hearing of his election to the 
House of Bishops, Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
him the following letter: 


My pEAR BisHop SUMNER: 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I are so pleased 
that you should be made bishop that we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
writing to tell you so. 

You know I have felt very keenly that 
it was a positive calamity that the 
bishops, in other words the higher mem- 
bers of the hierarchy, in the various 
churches tended insensibly to grow away 
from all knowledge of ordinary people, 
and to look with distrust upon every 
movement made in the interest of the 
plain people. It is very natural. It is 
the same thing that happens to so many 
successful professional and business 
men. Life grows easy for them, They 
grow mentally inert and tend to lose 
their understanding of, and their keen 
and alert sympathy with, the needs of 
the average men and women with whom 
life is anything but easy. There are 
notable exceptions, the bishop of Lon- 
don being one; and it is a very 
thing to see a man like yourself added 
to the list of these exceptions. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Ul wseventer: PROBLEMS AND RELIEF EFFORTS 


INQUIRIES MADE in seventeen of 
our larger cities as regards emergency 
winter distress and the measures that 
are being taken to meet it show an in- 
crease of applications to charitable so- 
cieties varying from thirty to a hun- 
dred per cent over the same period last 
year, though last winter was not a 
normal one. In one city inquired of, 
however, there was an increase of only 
ten per cent. This city is the capital of 
the country. The largest Washington 
industry, legislation, is not seriously af- 
fected by hard times. Washington re- 
ports a novel cause of unemployment 
which many social workers would like 
to see aggravated. Employes have lost 
their work in nearly two hundred sa- 
loons, closed by the operation of a new 
license law. 

It is an encouraging advance over 


any other period of industrial hardship 
that, in most cities which have made 
appropriations with the emergency in 
view, action has taken the form of pro- 
viding real work at real wages. Phila- 
delphia is the only large city that has 
voted money for emergency relief only. 
City money to the amount of $50,000: 
is to be disbursed there by the Emer- 
gency Aid Committee—a committee of 
women organized originally for war re- 
lief work. Philadelphians have made 
no successful attempt as yet to increase 
the number of men employed upor 
needed public improvements. The lead- 
ing secular charities of the city have 
urged the extension of public work and 
have refused to act as distributors of 
the city’s substitute relief fund. 
Chicago’s public policy presents a con- 
trast. That city is not only holding pub- 
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_ lic works employes on for three or four 

months longer than usual, but is doing 
extra park development work, extra 
street widening, and extra school con- 
struction—schools, that is, which were 
to have been built next spring have been 
begun now. Chicago social workers and 
certain of her public officials are also 
using their influence to persuade larger 
employers of labor to begin projected 
work sooner than had been intended. 
The new Union Station, for instance, 
was to have been started in March, but 
-a special committee is urging an earlier 
start. 

In quite a group of cities the social 
workers have made a special study of 
the public moneys already appropriated 
for public work but unused. Pittsburgh 
is now spending, in this way, $100,000 
in public work that might not, otherwise, 
have been underway. A delegation rep- 
resenting the leading family rehabilita- 
tion agencies of Baltimore urged upon 
the mayor an extra appropriation for 
street cleaning, and $55,000 has been 
voted for this purpose. Recommenda- 
tions such as these have usually been 
_ accompanied by the suggestion that the 
work be given to residents and heads 

of families, and that the choice of work- 
ers be in strict accord with the prin- 
ciples of business efficiency. 

In Minneapolis a mayor’s committee 

secured increased city work and new 
work at sewer building. In addition, the 
Park Board turned over to the Asso- 
ciated Charities, for the employment of 
men whose families were in distress, the 
task of clearing a strip of lowland soon 
to be flooded by the building of a dam 
in the Mississippi. There were no com- 
_ mercial bids for this clearing; it will im- 
prove the city’s appearance and sanita- 
tion, and the work itself is interesting— 
a thing which cannot be said of most 
task work. . 7 ‘ 

Next to furnishing additional public 
employment under good work conditions, 
the most important service, probably, 
that a city or state can render at a time 
like this is to apply science and brains 
to the disorganized business of finding 
employment. But in most cities the de- 
velopment of public employment bu- 
reaus is coming too slowly to affect this 
winter’s situation. The emergency has 
given this form of service a new stimu- 
lus however. 

Nothing demoralizes a local unem- 
ployment and relief situation in any city 
more completely than the crowding in 
of homeless wanderers for whom no 
special provision has been planned. The 
municipality can do much to steady this 
situation by providing separate care and 
a work-test for the homeless. St. Louis 
reports a re-opened municipal lodging 
house; Buffalo a special conference with 
officials to close the police stations to 
lodgers and to increase the right kind 
of accommodation provided for them by 
the County Lodging House, where there 
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DIAGRAM PREPARED BY THE CITY CLUB OF MILWAUKEE TO SHOW PERIODIC 
FLUCTUATIONS OF COUNTY POOR RELIEF AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH UN- 
EMPLOYMENT IS GIVEN AS THE CAUSE OF RELIEF APPLICATIONS, 


are baths and the individualized service 
that can be rendered by social workers. 
Chicago has given recognition to the 
need of such service by adding quite a 
large staff of social workers to her 
municipal lodging house equipment. 

All of the foregoing—public work, 
employment exchanges, decent and dis- 
ciplinary care of the homeless—are ex- 
amples of the things the government 
can do at a time like this. Examples of 
public action, of a sort considered un- 
wise by relief experts, are few in the 
cities reporting. Pittsburgh’s mayor 
arranged a Bundle Day and encouraged 
the collection of nineteen carloads of 
clothing for the poor; and Philadelphia’s 
emphasis upon the non-constructive side 
of a grave situation has already been 
mentioned. 


But what of private effort? Con- 
spicuous, as a good sign of the times, 
is the circular letter of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association asking 
all employers, large and small, to do 
two things: (1) To consider carefully 
whether it is not possible to keep every 
employe at work throughout the winter, 
and urging this as a civic responsibility. 
(2) To decrease work, if decreased out- 
put is an absolute necessity, by diminish- 
ing the number of hours work per day 
rather than the number of workers. 
Similar appeals to their membership 
have been made by commercial bodies 
elsewhere. 

The United Charities of Chicago has 
had a good response to a folder which it 
has distributed entitled About That 
Work You Want Done. This enumer- 
ated the kinds of odd jobs for which it 
was prepared to furnish men and 
women. The Memphis Associated 
Charities has posted at the various ex- 
changes—the real estate, the merchant’s, 
the cotton, etc.—lists of the men (giving 
age and equipment but no name) for 


whom it was seeking jobs. 

Work rooms for women were not a 
feature of the relief measures of 1907-8. 
They have been numerous this year, 
owing, in part at least, to the fact that 
war relief in England had, perforce, to 
take that form. In some places, the at- 
tempt has been made to organize an 
employment bureau for women in ad- 
dition to giving them the help of the 
work-room. Chicago has been markedly 
successful in this. 

The private family agencies on which 
so heavy a share of the winter’s burden 
must rest have succeeded, often, in unit- 
ing the other social agencies of their 
several communities for a joint urging 
and backing of the public measures al- 
ready mentioned. This is notably true 
of the charity organization societies, 
which have usually taken the lead in 
such a plan of campaign. 

The societies have made ready for the 
increased demands upon them in three 
ways: by seeking increased support; by 
employing a larger staff of social work- 
ers; by welcoming and using to the utter- 
most the services of socially minded vol- 
unteers. These last are coming forward 
as they have never come before. Many 
are deeply stirred by the need of the 
hour, by the obvious need for something 
more than general measures, however 
well planned. They recognize in genu- 
ine neighborliness, democratic and 
whole-hearted, the best service of all. 

When, however, the desire to do some- 
thing takes the form, as it has in some 
places, of starting new and temporary 
relief agencies, social workers feel that 
effort is duplicated and the situation un- 
necessarily confused. They point out 
that he who gives his time and money 
to the strengthening and extending of 
well-established and responsible relief 
work “gives twice” quite as truly as he 
who gives quickly. 
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PLIT IN POLICY BETWEEN ROCKEFELLERS AND 
THEIR COLORADO OPERATORS—By JOHN A. FITCH 


Ir tHE United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations had done no 
more in its public hearing in Denver 
during the first two weeks of Decem- 
ber, than to bring into the open methods 
that have been used to present “facts” 
concerning the Colorado coal strike, 
they would have justified their trip. 

But they did a good deal more than 
that. They made it plain that operators 
and strikers have both been sufficiently 
influenced by the same motives to be 
willing to trifle with the facts. They 
brought out further evidence regarding 
the mismanagement of the state militia; 
and they put on the record testimony 
of the operators themselves which re- 
veals their spirit more conclusively than 
any other data previously discovered. 

But by all odds the most significant 
testimony was that yielded by the let- 
ters which were read into the record—let- 
ters written without thought of publicity, 
by President Welborn of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, to directors of 
that company, and their letters to him. 
The most remarkable feature in this cor- 
respondence is that public opinion re- 
garding the strike affected the New York 
directors—an effect that was consistently 
nullified by the officials in Colorado. 

What stands out with impressive dis- 
tinctness is the stubborn, relentless de- 
termination to win—never to admit a 
weakness or to recognize the possibility 
that there was anything to correct—on 
the part of the president of the Colo- 


rado Fuel and Iron Company. With 


what mildness did 26 Broadway inter- 
pose gentle sugestions—not orders in 
any sense; just “thinking out loud,” and 
“with no thought of criticism’—and 
with what firmness did Mr. Welborn re- 
ject these suggestions. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., wrote to Mr. 
Welborn at one time enclosing a letter 
from W. L. Mackenzie King (the form- 
er Canadian Minister of Labor, chosen 
to direct the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
study of industrial relations), which de- 
scribed a scheme for committees of em- 
ployes to carry up grievances and settle 
them in conference with the manage- 
ment. 

Starr J. Murphy, personal advisor to 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., a New York 
director of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company and of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, was so impressed with the impor- 
tance of President Wilson’s proposal for 
a truce that on September 15, he wrote 
to Mr. Welborn enclosing a proposed 
draft of a letter to the President to be 
signed by Mr. Welborn in case it met 
his approval. In the course of this pro- 
posed letter, after pointing out that 
neither stockholders nor employes can 
prosper unless the rights of both are 
conserved, Mr. Murphy used the follow- 
ing language: 

“This company will at an early date 
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invite its employes to unite with it in 
creating within the company a perman- 
ent and impartial body which . . . 
shall provide a mechanism for enabling 
the different elements in the company to 
present their views and suggestions to 
each other; for the peaceful adjustment 
of any differences which may arise; 
for assuring to each workman the full 
benefit of his individual skill and de- 
votion to the common interest; and, 
while preserving to him the right to 
work on terms satisfactory to himself 
and his employer free from molestation 
from without, shall at the same time as- 
sure to him protection against any un- 
fair treatment from within the corpora- 
tion to which he might otherwise seem 
to be liable by reason of his independ- 
ent position.” 


Next day Mr. Murphy wrote another 
letter in which he said: 


“Tt seems to me clear that public, opin- 
ion will demand either the acceptance 
of the President’s proposition or some 
constructive suggestion from the opera- 
tors. A mere refusal to do anything 
would be disastrous. It appears from 
the correspondence that we have all been 
considering certain constructive sug- 
gestions, notably in the line of a plan 
for enabling the different interests in 
the company to exchange views with 
one another and to peacefully adjust 
any troubles that may arise. It has 
seemed wise to defer these during the 
pendency of the strike lest any action 
should be deemed a concession to the 
union. In view, however, of the Presi- 
dent’s action, and particularly in view of 
the fact that the plan which he sug- 
gests is stated in his letter to be tenta- 
tive, I think the time has come for the 
operators to bring forward their con- 
structive suggestions. 

“T notice the statement in the morn- 
ing papers that the union officials have 
accepted the President’s plan, subject to 
ratification by convention of the min- 


ers. This would seem to call for early 

action on the part of the operators.” 
Again on October 5, Mr. Murphy 

wrote asking what Mr. Welborn would | 


‘think of having a mine committee in 


each mine, consisting of representatives 
of the miners and operators, whose duty 
it would be to assist in enforcing the 
laws of the state and the regulations of 
the company. He referred to the 
George Junior Republic, which he had 
visited some years before, where he was 
greatly impressed with the fact that 
since the boys and girls made their own 
laws and enforced them, there was al- 
most no violation of the laws. He said: 


“The entire force of public opinion 
was in favor of law enforcement rather 
than against it. Would it not work the 
same way in our mine if a committee 
of the men themselves was charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing the 
rules ?” 


But Mr. Welborn was obdurate. In a 
long letter written to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., on August 20, he argued that 
conditions have been better in Colorado 
than in other states, that satisfaction 
generally has existed among the miners 
and that the strike was foisted on them 
from outside. He admitted that there 
might be merit in some plan for a con- 
ciliation board, but he was opposed to 
the adoption of such a plan “at this 
time.” He was afraid that it 


“would weaken us with our men, would 
tend to strengthen the organization that 
our employes are not now members of 
and would in the mind of the public — 
be an admission on our part that a weak- 
ness, the existence of which we have 
previously denied, was being corrected.” 


Mr. Welborn stated further: 


“Mr. Bowers, Mr. Weitzel, manager 
of our fuel department, and I have con- 
sidered the advisability of at some time 
inaugurating a plan to be represented , 
by the proper committee, by which our 
men could, when they considered it 
necessary, reach the higher officers of 
the company on matters in which they 
were concerned. We were prompted to 
the consideration of this because of the 
charge frequently made during the past 
few months—which as to the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, is false—that ~ 
the workmen could not reach the offi- 
cers of the company on any matter with- 
out fear of discharge by the superintend- 
ent, and by the fact that this charge 
seemed to make an impression on some 
of those who were naturally favorably 
disposed toward our side of the contro- 
versy and toward our general policy. 

“We have thought that whatever we 
do in this direction should be done after 
the strike is over and as a natural for- 
ward step from, or development of, our 
past liberal policy toward our men. 
Above all, it seems to me that we should 
avoid a course that would, in the minds 
of the public, justify the charge that we 
had been forced by the United Mine 
Workers of America into giving our em- 
ployes something radically different and 
better than they had previously enjoyed. 
Mr. Lee is now working on some bulle- 
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tins of an introductory nature, to be 
posted at our mines, from which we can 
work into a broader scheme of co-opera- 
tion, as seems advisable.” 


_ On October 9, Mr. Welborn wrote to 
Mr. Murphy: 


“We have already started on a plan 

which was suggested by Mr. Lee, of 
getting at the complaints of the various 
men, in some cases through the doctors, 
and at one mine through the store man- 
ager, who maintains a most intimate re- 
Jation with all of the workmen. We 
have started this at only four of the 
properties and will try it there before 
extending the plan any further. If it 
proves successful, we can work from it 
into something perhaps a little broader. 
But I think wé must avoid now the ap- 
pointment of a committee, as that would 
come too near one of the demands of 
the miners’ organization which has been 
frequently made, and is expressed 
through their so-called truce proposal 
presented by the President. 
' “T think, for the purpose of carrying 
out your idea of having a committee 
charged with the duty of enforcing the 
statutes and the regulations as to safety 
and comfort of the men, it might be 
well to have the manager make the ap- 
pointment without there being any feel- 
ing that a part of the committee repre- 
sented the company and the other part 
the workmen. There are some mines at 
which undoubtedly our manager could 
select three miners who would be glad, 
and could be safely depended upon, to 
assume the responsibility suggested by 
you, and would in every sense of the 
word be safe. 

“In considering this forward work, 
which I feel we must certainly keep in 
mind, I am impressed with the impor- 
tance of so composing whatever commit- 
tees are found advisable as to make it 
appear that they all represent the same 
interest; in other words, that there is 
but one interest which is in every sense 
of the word common, yet having. it 
understood that the committee is as free 
to consider any complaints or grievances 
of the men as though it were one en- 
tirely of their own selection. I feel that 
the existing relations between ourselves 
and our workmen is such as to form a 
natural foundation for development 
along that line. I also feel that every 
step should be made with very great 
care, so as to avoid impressing the men 
with the feeling that we are alarmed or 
think that we ought to give them some 
representation which heretofore they 
have not had.” 


Publicity and:Truth 


Other interesting correspondence was 
read into the record—correspondence 
revealing alike human motives and hu- 
man frailties. There was the minister, 
for example, who has a contract with 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, to 
preach in several of its mining camps at 
$5 per camp per week. He wrote to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to ask for an 
automobile. 

Outside of the letters to and from the 
New York office, the most interesting 
evidence of this sort had to do with 
publicitv—hoth achieved and sought for. 
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GUARDIANS OF LAW AND ORDER 


TESTIMONY OF JEFFERSON B, FARR, SHERIFF OF HUERFANO COUNTY, COLORADO, WHO 
PRESENTED A LIST SHOWING THAT BETWEEN JANUARY 10, 1913 AND SEPTEMBER 1, 1913, 


326 DEPUTY SHERIFFS WERE APPOINTED, 


Chairman Walsh: 
these deputies ?” 

Sheriff Farr: “I don’t know that. 
The County of Huerfano never paid for 
them.” 

Ques. “Did you ever hear from them 
where they got their money ?” 

Ans. “They were paid, I didn’t pay 
them.” 

Ques. “You never inquired ?” 

Ans, No, sit.’ 

Ques. “Would you turn your office 
over to a private party without know- 
ing?” 

Ans. “I supposed that the coal oper- 
ators were paying for them.” 

Ques. “You know that coal operators 
were paying for them, do you not?” 

Ans. “I don’t know for certain, but 
that is my best belief and I am really 
satisfied, but I don’t know it; never saw 
the checks.” 

Ques. “Did you ever ask any officer 
of the coal companies whether or not 
they were paying them?” 

Ans. “I did not. At the beginning of 
this strike. Mr. Mattison, of the Colo- 
rado Fuel’ and Iron Company, came to 
me after the strike was called and asked 
me if I would appoint or send out to the 
different mines some deputy sheriffs to 
guard the property: That is about the 
only conversation I had with him and I 
proceeded to send the men out.” 

Ques. “Were all these men armed?” 

Ans. Yes,) sir.” 

Ques. “Who furnished the arms?” 

Ans. “They were furnished by the 
coal companies.” ; 


Ques. “And didn’t you ever talk to 
any officer of a coal mining company as 
to whether or not these men were being 
paid?” 

Ans, “That was my general under- 
standing that they were being paid.” 

Ques. “Do you know how much they 
were paying them?” 

Ans. “My understanding is, it was 
$3.50 a day furnished; that was my 
knowledge.” 

Ques. “Who told you that?” 

Ans. “Mr. Mattison of the Fuel Com- 
pany.” 

Ques. “So Mr. Mattison of the Coal 
Company did tell you he was paying 
these men and how much they were 
paying them?” 

Ans. “That was at the beginning of 
this as I stated before.” 

Ques. “I didn’t hear that before. . 

I am advised by other members of the 
Commission that you said you did not 
know who was paying them?” 

Ans. “I said that at the beginning, 
but then I refreshed my memory... .” 

Ques. “Now, do I understand that you 
did not make any examination into the 
character of these men?” 

Ans. “I did not, sir.” 

Ques. “And their qualifications. They 
could have got so far as you are con- 
cerned a murderer—a red-handed mur- 
derer, and given him one of your com- 
missions ?” 

Ans. “So far as I know.” 


“Who gaid for 


Ques. “But that was left to the com- 
pany?” 

Ans. “So far as I know.” 

Ques. “And the arming of the men 
was left to the company ?” 

Ans. “The arming of the men was 
either left to the men themselves or to 
the company.” 

Ques. “And you just turned loose 326 
of them on your community and that 
was before there was any call for the 
militia or any cause for trouble. Did 
you not think that might cause disturb- 
ance in your county?” 

Ans. “They were not turned loose. 
These men were stationed at certain 
properties to take care of them.” 

Ques. “Did you have any charge of 
them yourself?” 

Ans. “To a certain extent.” 

Ques. “To what extent did you have 
charge of them?” 

Ans. “They were to report to me of 
any violence.” 

Ques. “How many reports did you get 
from Epifanio Castro?” 

Ans. “I don’t know the man.” 

Ques. “Or Joseph Anchester ?” 

Ans. “T don’t know him.” 

Ques. “Fernandez Atencio?” 

Ans. “I don’t know as I got any.” 

Ques. “W. M. Arnold?” 

Ans. “W. M. Arnold is a ranchman 
out at the foot of Spanish Peak.” 

Ques. “Did you get’ a report from 
him?” 

Ans. “I got a report from him after 
the Aguilar mines were burned that a 
bunch of people had come up to his 
house afoot—walked up there and asked 
him for shelter.” 

Ques. “J. B. Arigon?” 

Ans. “Never got any 
him.” : 

Ques. “Felix Abeyta?” 

Ans. “Never got any.” 


report from 


Ques. “Well, did you ever get any 
from any of the Martinezes you have 
on here—you have ten on this page. 
Did you get a report from them?” — 

Ans. “I couldn’t say, sir.” 


Ques. “Have you any record in your 
office that would show where these men 
were located—at what mines?” 

Ans. “I have none.” 

Ques. “Did they report 
but you?” 

Ans. “I could not say as to that.” 

Ques. “Do you know how many hours 
a day they remained on duty?” 

Ans. “I do not.” 

Ques. “Do you know what specific 
orders were given them?” 

Ans. “No, sir.” 


to anyone 


Ques. “After they got to those 
mines ?” 

Ans. “I do not.” 

Ques. “They were given none by 


you?” 

Ans. “No, sir: There were orders 
given by me to those men to protect the 
property and report to me of any vio- 
lence. I gave them that order myself 
when they left my office.” 
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“The Greatest Difficulty” 


GovERNOR Ammons on the stand: 

“And there is one other thing, 
Mr. Chairman, that I think is vital 
and that is the press agency. I 
do not believe that the coming of 
such men as George Creel, and 
Upton Sinclair, and John Reed, 
and Reverend Atkinson, and per- 
haps some others, to Colorado for 
their magazines, was an accident. 
The greatest difficulty that I found 
here at the time after that Ludlow 
affair, was that.” 


There was a labor editor, in Colorado 
Springs, who was so anxious to help 
spread the truth that he wrote about it 
to Mr. Rockefeller and then under date 
of August 7, he wrote to Mr. Welborn. 
The letter ran: 


“DEAR SIR: 

“We have been receiving your bulle- 
tins and have noted much of interest in 
them. We are as anxious as you to 
have the truth known to our readers, 
but we haven’t the cash to spread it as 
we would like to. Will you donate, say 
two hundred dollars, to aid us in publish- 
ing these bulletins, or extracts from 
them, that our readers all over the 
Pike’s Peak region, hundreds of them, 
aay know the truth? 
¥ Very truly yours, 

PSO pertct The Labor News, 


b 


pes AM gs C. J. Haase, Mgr.” 


E 


And then there were several letters 
from Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora, 
New York, editor of The Fra. On May 
3, Mr. Hubbard wrote to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., that he had been out in Colo- 
rado and that from his observations he 
had concluded that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
stand was “eminently right, proper, and 
logical.” He enclosed a copy of the May 
issue of The Fra containing an article 
on the copper strike in northern Michi- 
gan, and said that he was writing a 
somewhat similar one about Colorado. 


Imprisoned Without a Hearing 


Mayor Epwarp J. BouGHTON, 
judge-advocate of the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard, on the stand: 


Chairman Walsh: “Were there 


a number of men arrested and 
held in jail, this is regardless of 
any action you may have taken— 


Ans. Yes? 
Ques. “For 40 or 45 days? ran 
Ans. “Yes.” 
Ques. “Without a hearing?” 
Ans. “Yes, there were. . 
I think perhaps that was the limit 
but a great many were 
held a month or two.” 
Ques. “Well, approximately how 


s. “Oh, 20 or 30, perhaps 


more. I have not the data.” 


This letter was acknowledged and on 
May 27, Mr. Hubbard wrote again to 
Mr. Rockefeller reminding him of the 
article on the Copper country which he 
said “Our friends up North’ had dis- 
tributed in large numbers. He went on 
to say that he had upwards of a million 
names of members of commercial bodies, 
advertising clubs and of men in public 
life. He wrote: 


“It seems to me that we could well 
afford to circulate a certain number of 
copies of The Fra containing a judicious 
and truthful write-up of the situation in 
Colorado. The price of extra su of 
The Fra is $200 a thousand. 

“Just here I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my admiration for the adver- 
tising genius displayed by those very in- 
dustrious and hard-working people Bill 
Haywood, Charles Moyer, Mother Jones, 


Freedom of Contract 


Joun C. Oscoon, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Victor- 
American Coal Co., on the stand: 


Commissioner O’Connell: “The 
matter. of condition of employes 
and hours of labor you think 
should be set by the employer ?” 

Osgood: “Yes, sir, just as a 
merchant fixes the prices on his 
goods, if he sets them too high he 
will find no purchasers, if the em- 
ployer of labor sets his wages too 
low he will get no employes.” 

Ques. “The employe has no say 
as to wages or hours?” 

Ans. “Yes, sir, absolutely; be- 
cause ‘if he can do better any- 
where else he has a right to go 
there; he has no right to work for 
me “except on the terms that I am 
willing to pay, and I think I am 
the best judge of what I can af- 
ford to pay. If I cannot afford 
to pay him more he will probably 
find some other man, and I will 
be without employes and out of 
business.” 

Ques. “Then as an individual 
bargainer with you his bargain is 
simply to take the job or not?” 

Ans. “Yes, sir, just as when 
you go to a store if you buy you 
must pay the price at which the 
goods are marked, but you are not 
forced to buy them.” 


Emma Goldman, Lincoln Steffens and 
Upton Sinclair. They are continually 
stating their side of the controversy. I 
believe if we could state ours, not, of 
course, in the same way or with the same 
vehemence, that we would be benefiting 
the world to a very great degree.” 

A few days after this Mr. Hubbard 
went to New York and saw Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Sr. “I had a delightful game of 
golf with your father on Saturday,” he 
wrote to Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. “How fine 
and brown and well and strong he is.” 

Afterward, when Mr. Hubbard’s arti- 
cle had been published, the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company put up $150, 


-thousand copies of The Fra. At no point | 
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Collective Bargaining 


SENATOR THomas M. Patterson 
on the stand: 

“T believe that if they had grant- 
ed a conference, they would have 
reached a settlement of the strike, 
no matter to what extent the 
unions had to- withdraw their 
claims. 

“And to my mind the violence 
and whatever else has followed 
the continuation of the strike, rests 
right there—the absolute refusal 
upon the part of the operators to 
even meet with the men.” 


Henry—M. Porter chipped in $50 for a 


did either Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Wel-_ 
born seem enthusiastic about the propo- 
sition. 

“It is gratifying,” wired Ivy L. Lee, | 
compiler of the Operators’ Bulletins, in | 
his telegram freeing President Welborn ~ 
from his promise not to reveal Mr. Lee’s | 
identity as compiler—“to learn from the — 
public reports of the hearing that the 
pamphlets contain no other inaccuracies — 
than the few to which attention has 
been called, which had not in any sense 
violated the essential facts set forth in 
the numerous documents issued.” 

Of course, the bulletins are made up 
almost wholly from statements, letters 
and speeches of various individuals. In 
the few pages, however, which appear 
as the language of those issuing the 
bulletin, several important inaccuracies 
were admitted by Mr. Welborn which 
did “violate the essential facts.” 

The operators, for example, declared. 
that the delegates at the strikers’ con- 
vention were “chosen entirely by the 
officers of the organization.” Under ex- 
amination Mr. Welborm-admitted that 
that might not be quite true. In fact, he 
said “we have reason to believe” that 

Continued on page 389 


Martial Law 


LIEUTENANT E. K. LINDERFELT on 
the stand, who was court-martialed 
and acquitied in connection with the 


death of Louis Tikas, the Greek 
strike leader: 
Ques. “Did Major Boughton 


[Judge-advocate of the Colorado 
National Guard] tell you that mar- 
tial law had been declared?” 

Ans. “Well; the only question 
about it was—I remember one 
time, I asked him when this quib- 
bling was going on, about wheth- 
er a paper had been read and a 
trumpet blown or a doctor called 
in or something else, to make mar- 
tial law—I asked the Major about 
it and Major Boughton told me 
that the mere presence of the 
troops in the field was a declara- 
tion of martial law.” 


PALES PINE 


Pew THE WAR 


IMPRESSIONS ON 
A RELIEF TRIP TO 
THE HOLY LAND 


(WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


By Maurice Wertheim 


N a brilliant morning of last 
September, just as the sun dis- 
tinctly outlined the rolling 
hills of Judaea behind the little 

port of Jaffa, the United States armored 
cruiser North Carolina surprised Pales- 
tine. Not ten-inch guns but the ship’s 
band, striking out in the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” carried the message of America 
to the Holy Land. The officers stood 
with uncovered heads on the quarter- 
deck, and as I joined them in as near 
an attitude of naval salute as a civilian 
could muster, I was proud, prouder of 
our country and more inspired by the 
hymn, than I had ever been before. For 
here was a United States battleship 


carrying to Jews who had sought ref- 


uge from all over the world, relief 
in their hour of need from their 
American brethren—a noble, stirring 
example of the freedom and sympathy 
of America. 

I had been marooned by the war while 
on a visit to Constantinople. The Dar- 
danelles were closed, so that there was 
nothing for it but to await developments 
in idleness; But to be idle at such a 
time, when misery was spreading like 
flame about us, would have palled upon 
anyone, so that I gladly accepted the op- 
portunity growing out of the piteous ap- 
peal for assistance which reached Am- 
bassador Morgenthau early in September, 
from Jewish leaders in Palestine. 

The war had closed their usual chan- 
nels of assistance and so damaged their 
trade that the very existence of the 
Jews in Palestine was threatened. A 
cable was dispatched by the Ambassador 
to Jacob H. Schiff, and in little more 
than forty-eight hours, a reply came 
from Louis Marshall, acting for the 
American Jewish committee, with a sub- 
scription of $50,000 for the purposes re- 
quired! All honor to Schiff, Straus, 
Marshall, and the other contributors and 
organizers of the fund, who, in giving 
quickly, gave twice. 

But anyone who knows Turkey, and 
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hy Manrice Wertheim. 


INCE the outbreak 
of hostilities be- 
tween Turkey and 
England, the situation 
of the Jewish people 
of Palestine has be- 
come, if anything, 
more precarious than 
ever. 


Mr. Wertheim’s mis- 
sion was one of re- 
lief; he found not 
only pressing need, 
but an economic and 
spiritual movement 
that must transcend 
even the hazards of a 
war which has now 
rimmed the Mediter- 
ranean with fighting. 

—TueE Epiror. 


AN OLD WATCHMAKER 
OF JERUSALEM WELL- 


TO-DO BEFORE THE WAR, 
NOW REDUCED TO PEN- 
URY 


particularly Turkey in time of war, 
when gold is scarce and almost impossi- 
ble of transfer when had, knows that 
for the Ambassador at Constantinople 
only part of the problem was solved 
when the money was subscribed in 
America. In quick succession, however, 
he overcame the difficulties. Through 
the courtesy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, he was able to have gold paid to 
him by their agents in Constantinople 
against the fund, which was paid to their 
office in New York. Another cable to 
the department of state brought the 
permission to have his agent take the 
money to Jaffa (the port of Jerusalem) 
on board the North Carolina, which was 
then headed for Syria and Palestine with 
consular relief. 

On a few hours’ notice I was selected 
for the mission, put aboard the North 
Carolina at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles, with numberless suspicious-look- 
ing sacks and an envelope full of pass- 
ports. Otherwise my outfit consisted of 
some hastily packed books on Palestine, 


my six-shooter, and a heavy sense of re- 
sponsibility.—for it was my duty to take 
the money to all the principal points in 
Palestine and arrange for its distribution 


when I had it there. In a country al- 
most without railroads and noted for 
the dissension among its communities, 
neither task appeared very easy. 

Small wonder then, that, on arrival at 
Jaffa, when the band ceased playing our 
national anthem and I was well away 
toward shore with the heavy sacks 
buoyed in the tender, I looked with re- 
gret upon the receding cruiser and her 
American flag. 

The first glimpse of the quay did not 
encourage me much. It swarmed with 
fezzes and turbans and dark, excited 
humanity. Turks, Arabs, and Jews had 
huddled themselves into unnatural prox- 
imity, occupying every square inch of 
space, so that it seemed as if another 
comer would surely mean a man in the 
water. I was glad to find on shore that 
Dr. Ruppin, one of Palestine’s leading 
Jews. who had been delegated to meet 
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me, had wisely prepared a carriage out- 
side the quay; so that with a flying 
wedge of Jack Tars, we were able to 
get the bags safely to the carriage and 
then to the bank vaults. 

To understand why it was that relief 
work was sent first to the Jews of Pal- 
estine rather than to the Jews of other 
countries also affected by the war, re- 
quires acquaintance with the present 
Jewish population of that country. 
Roughly speaking, there are in Palestine 
about 100,000 Jews, fully 85,000 of 
whom are located in the five main cities 


Spanish, are industrious and_ self- 
supporting; the latter, as Ashkenazim, 
spoke the language of their varied ori- 
gin, and, from the nature of their immi- 
gration, rely largely for support upon 
contributions from their families at 
home and from religious Jews all over 
the world. 

The more interesting population, how- 
ever, is that of the colonies, a product 
of thirty-five years, which, taken to- 
gether, now reaches the respectable total 
of 15,000. These are almost exclusively 
Jews from the Diaspora—that is to say, 


MOSQUE OF OMAR 


The shrine of the Moslems, who make up four-fifths 
of the resident population in Palestine. 


and have come of their own accord. | 
Lastly, there are in Palestine, as if to 
emphasize the wandering character of 
the race, some few thousand Jews from 
Morocco, Bokhara, and the district of 
southern Arabia known as Yemen. They 
are miserably poor and, except for the 
ever-present side curls, irrecognizable as 
Jews. 

Thus it will be seen that the present 
Jewish population in Palestine is by no 
mean indigenous. Paradoxically enough, 
in spite of the glorious association of 
the land with the ancient history of the 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 


The Christian ‘sects in Jerusalem are largely there for 
religious purposes. 


The people are few in number. 


of Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Saffed, and 
Tiberias. The remainder are scattered 
about in separate little agricultural com- 
munities known as “Jewish colonies.” 
Of the Jewish population of the cities, 
about one-third are older settlers who 
took refuge there generations ago be- 
cause of oppression in Spain. Two- 
thirds are newer arrivals of the last 
forty years, drawn from all over the 
world—some because of persecution, but 
most because of a devout wish to spend 
their last days in the Holy City. The 
former, known as Sephardim, spoke 


Poland, Russia, Galicia and Roumania, 
where the lot of the Jews is the worst 
on earth—who have fled to Palestine 
from pogroms and persecution. Their 
arrival was largely made possible by the 
far-seeing philanthropy of Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild, of Paris, who ac- 
quired large tracts of land in Palestine 
and offered it to the refugees on minute 
instalments with little or no interest. 
Agricultural colonization has also been 
assisted by the Zionist organizations; 
and there are, too, groups of colonists 
who have made their own arrangements 


Jewish race, the Arabs now there con- 
sider the Jews as foreigners, and have 
some cause to do so, outnumbering them 
as they do, four to one. It is, neverthe- 
less, the ancient association which has 
drawn the present Jew there. To those 
who suffered persecution, it is home; to 
those who are deeply religious, it is 
holy. But whether they be of one class 
or another, the presence of all is due to 
reasons religious or racial; and as it is 
difficult for immigrants of this order to 
gain a foothold in a new country, it is 
natural that Jews throughout the world 
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should consider them a special charge 
and send them relief first in times of 
stress. 

With the fund safely stowed away in 
he bank as “closed dépot,” I entered 
ipon my second duty—to observe. The 
American givers had particularly re- 
juested personal supervision over the 
jistribution of the fund; so that before 
sven considering relief measures, it was 
necessary for me to get as complete a 
picture of the country and as thorough 
an understanding of its Jews, and the 
various Palestinian movements as I 


TIBERIAS 


One of the cities to which American relief was 
brought in September. 


The horrors of a ritual murder trial 


and of Russian pogroms flashed through — 


my mind as I looked on the bent man, 
and I knew then, even better, why re- 
lief had been sent to Palestine. 

In arranging for my “seeing” trip, my 
Americanism did not desert me. There 
was only one automobile in Palestine, a 
little, two-cylindered, old-fashioned af- 
fair, but as it would take me quicker, I 
hired it. Parts of the trip I made, had 
been made before in an automobile, but 
as far as I am able to learn, I am the 
first man to have covered the entire 


edge of this that my car protested. Had 
it been human I should not have blamed 
it, aS my companion—Mr, Aaronsohn— 
told me it was the worst place in Pales- 
tine for Bedouins and robbers. I was 
carrying $5,000 in gold, which I wrapped 
in my coat and propped as a pillow un- 
der one of those ancient, gnarled, broad- 
branching olive trees which are the 
monuments of the interior of Palestine. 
Two hours of sleep was all that I had 
had in the forty-eight previous, so that 
I was willing to wait for something to 
happen. It eventually did, in the shape 


DAMASCUS GATE, JERUSALEM 


Reminiscent of the days of the Crusades, when the East 
and the West were once before at war. 


sould in a short time. 

On the threshold of my task—that is, 
sven before I had left the bank—my 
interest was aroused to enthusiasm. On 
2 bench in a corner, evidently waiting 
o draw some money, sat a Russian Jew, 
lark, spectacled, and patient. He was 
smoking a cigarette—I don’t know why 
[ should particularly remember the ciga- 
rette, except that it seemed he was not 
juite used to it. His high forehead and 
he deep furrows of his face compelled 
ne to ask who he was. 

Mendel Beiliss! 


country in a car. Don’t think I am 


' proud of it; anyone would shudder at 


flying past well-remembered Biblical 
names. But it was done to get me to 
my work quicker—and then, the car 
didn’t exactly “fly.” Once it refused 
even to crawl, and, as always happens, 
it was at the most unfortunate time and 
in the most unfortunate place. 

I was on my way from Jerusalem to 
a Jewish colony in the interior, called 
Zichron-Jacob, to reach which one had 
to traverse a bare, deserted plain, 
twenty-five miles across. It was on the 


of a mule and four.Arabs, who dis- 
tributed themselves variously—one on 
the hood of the recalcitrant machine, 
one on the back of its equally recalcit- 
rant savior, and the others in uncom- 
fortable positions in the motor. 

After five miles of pulling, stopping 
and kicking—mostly the latter two—our 
good mule jolted us into the Arab town 
of Tulkarem, a metropolis of about 
seventy-five souls where, as usual, “for 
the first time in ten years,’ I was as- 
sured,.no carriage was to be had. As 
darkness came on, I had visions of a 
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night under the olive tree, and besides, 
grew hungrier as it grew darker. At 
an Arab café we had some sour cream, 
some dough that only faintly resembled 
bread, and some meat-balls, and when 
we were through, evidently as an after- 
thought, we were given forks. 

Finally there arrived a conveyance 
something like our prairie wagons, and 
we began our long night drive with re- 
volvers loaded and cocked. Toward 
midnight I was sharply awakened from 
a drowse by the report of a gun, I saw 
my driver crumple up under the covers, 
and I felt myself all over to see if I 
were wounded, never having had any 
past experience to tell how it would feel. 
However, it did not turn out to be a 
tragedy. The commotion had been 
caused by some frightened Turks in the 
one other wagon on the same route, who 
were firing their guns to prove to possi- 
ble robbers that they were armed. The 
shots continued until 2 a.m., when we 
gladly pulled up at the sleeping colony. 


The Relief Problem 


Generally speaking, I found that the 
war had necessitated relief in Palestine 
for three main reasons: first, it had cut 
off, as with the stroke of an axe, the 
demand for Palestinian products; second, 
it had interrupted the ordinary means of 
communication on which Palestine is de- 
pendent for its food supply; and third, 
as far as the Jewish people were con- 
cerned, it had cut off the usual sources 
of revenue. Other than its export of 
oranges, almonds and wine, Palestine de- 
pends industrially upon souvenirs and 
antiquities purchased by the tourists. In 
times like these, that industry, of course, 
is the first to suffer, and naturally prices 
of agricultural products that are articles 
of semi-luxury, are also greatly affected. 

Consequently when I arrived at Pales- 
tine I found unemployment general, and 
it was with that problem that I had 
largely to deal. No money, no goods, 
hardly any news entered the country; 
the source of all the food supply hung 
by the slight thread of one or two lines 
of ships which were still running. It 
seemed to me like a land dazed and limp 
utterly overcome by the situation in 
which it found itself. Typical of this 
condition were the orange groves of the 
Judaean colonies. I saw wide, blooming 
fields of fruit which I was told would 
be allowed to rot, because the oranges 
could not be sold for the money it 
would cost to get them to the markets, 

Let it be said, however, to the credit 
of the colonists and of all the wealthier 
Jewish population of Palestine, that they 
did all in their power to furnish labor 
to their employes, even when they would 
have profited by stopping work. 

Of course the case was not so ex- 
tremely bad in the colonies, as there, at 
least, people were able largely to feed 
themselves. Their greatest difficulty lay 
in unemployment, since with cutting off 
the markets it would soon prove im- 


possible for employers, even with the 
best of intentions, to continue to employ 
their laborers. And when you consider 
that the labor element in the colonies 
is largely composed of penniless Jews 
who had migrated there for just that 
work, you will understand that it was 
no light problem. 

In the cities, and in Jerusalem in par- 
ticular, there was no work, there was 
no money—there was no hope of relief. 
It is only necessary to realize that nine- 
tenths, if not more, of the activities of 
Jerusalem are supported by foreign cap- 


YEMENITE CHILDREN IN A PALESTINE 


COLONY 


They are from Southern Arabia, 
and “except for the ever-present side 
curls, are irrecognizable as Jews.” 


tal, to understand the demoralization 
that confronted them. Hospitals, asy- 
lums, schools, homes for the aged and 
insane, had no means of continuing, and 
some had already closed when I arrived. 
Many individuals, too, were in the same 
position as the hospitals, since they also 
lived on foreign remittances, the only 
difference being that they could not close 
their doors and be done with it. 

At the time of my visit the pinch was 
just beginning to be felt in earnest, and 
naturally it was in the poorer Jewish 
quarters—the Moroccan and Yemenite, 
that I saw its first real effects. Gaunt 
frames of the sick and starving were 
lying tier on tier on bunks or on the 
filthy earthen floors of little black holes 
that could not be called rooms. Piteously 
they held out their hands for food and 
I shuddered to think how the same mis- 
ery might spread among those less accus- 
tomed to bear it. 

With such a large problem before me, 
I realized that the sum I had with me 
would have to be carefully husbanded 
to be effective. It is interesting to know 
that from all sides of Palestine I re- 
ceived requests that the fund be used in 
as productive a manner as possible. Yet 
at every moment it became increasingly 
difficult to heed these counsels of 
common-sense and not distribute ‘im- 
mediately food and money to all those I 
saw in need of both. 


I remember an incident which oc- 
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curred one day in the offices of tl 
American Consulate, which were put | 
my disposal by our consul at Jerusaler 
Dr. Glazebrook, whose efforts to reliey 
the situation have been untiring. I wi 
in the inner office endeavoring by fivi 
minute appointments to see all of tl 
crowd of a hundred or more who ha 
swarmed to the Consulate to give m 
advice or to tell me their troubles. Th 
people were crowded in the vestibul 
outside, when I suddenly heard cri¢ 
and a commotion. I threw open th 
door just in time to see the dragoma/ 
grasp a knife from the hand of a ma 
for whom I evidently was the last hop! 
and who, when told he could not see m| 
that day, tried to take his life. | 


' 
1 


Loans on Labor 


The final plan of relief took severa 
forms which varied in the differen 
communities. Our governing commit 
tee was composed of representatives 0 
the various sections, who in turn had lo 
cal committees under them, The fund wa 
divided in proportion to population, an 
in all sections the guiding plan was ti 
supply only food necessities and m 
money,—and then mainly, except in th 
case of the helpless, to those who wer 
willing to work for it. Having estab 
lished soup kitchens for those unable t 
work, we arranged to buy large quan 
tities of food that was to be sold at cos 
or less in scattered stores, and witl 
these we worked out a loan institutior 
which was to “loan on labor,” and wa 
intended as far as possible to counter 
act unemployment. Employers who wer: 
unable to continue their men at worl 
were told we would pay their workmet 
in tickets on our stores, and that wi 
would accept repayment when ‘time 
were better. This meant sufficient sup 
port for a man willimg to work, an 
less wage cost, and credit as well, fo 
employers who had neither money no: 
business in sight. Where men could no 
be continued in their regular occupation: 
we endeavored to have them employee 
on public works, as in Jerusalem on th 
very necessary canalization of the city 
or as in the colonies on the much 
needed roads and pavements. : 


With Turkey at War 


A worse food scarcity than I saw mus 
have developed in Palestine since No 
vember, with Turkey and England a 
war. For this war means that Englisl 
and French lines must have stopped call 
ing at Palestinian ports, leaving only thi 
Italian line to prevent utter isolation 
As Palestine has at the present time ni 
railroads connecting it either with th 
north or south, the situation must be 
come more terrible every day. To coun 
teract it, various organizations are, I un 
derstand, continuing to send relief funds 
without which disaster must certainh 
ensue. It may even be possible, how 
ever, that money will be of no valu 
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THE OLD 


Bedouin rider, snapped as he approached on the 


caravan trail. 


Ice it cannot be eaten, and that relief 
iy have to be supplemented by food 
ips—a situation which is also being 
refully considered by the committees. 
The most vital thing that could be 
ne permanently to relieve the situa- 
mn, would be to find new markets for 
e orange crop of Palestine. A half 
llion dollars’ worth of fruit will almost 
rely go to waste unless new markets 
n be found, and America is almost the 
ly hope. This matter is now under 
nsideration by the committees here 
d as the oranges are equal to, if not 
tter than, the California fruit, I hope 
at the shipping obstacles will soon be 
rmounted; and that if so, Jew and 
ntile alike will do their share to help 
> situation by demanding Jaffa oranges 
r breakfast. : 
Such co-operation will help prevent 
= collapse of the present Palestine 
yvement, of which I had a vivid and 
spiring impression on my trip through 
> Jewish colonies. 
It is these colonies that form the nu- 
us and the hope of the movement. It 
in them that one sees the possibility 
building up a new home for the Jew- 
1 race; and in their successful work, 
> practicability of a return of the Jew 
the land. 
There are about fifty colonies scatter- 
all over the country, although the 
‘gest has only 2,000 inhabitants. In 
living about one can always rec- 
nize the red roofs of their well- 
ilt houses, standing so conspicuously 
contrast to the poor construction of 
e Arab buildings. There is no ques- 
m but that the Jewish colonist has had 
hard time in Palestine; but what he 
s done, he has done thoroughly and 
th an eye to the future. In fact, in 
ilestine today, people do not think in 
ars but in generations—aeons, if you 
e—always of the ultimate end which 
ey realize is remote, but for which 
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THE NEW 


Young Jewish farmer driving a Yankee cultivator 


at the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


BELOW is shown a picture which 

puts the change from the pas- 
toral to the farming stage of civili- 
zation quite as graphically as those 
above. The stream divides Arab pas- 
tures from Jewish tilled land. The 
reeds at the left conceal the outlines 
of a modern water plant erected by a 
Jewish colony. 


they are willing to work as long as the 
breath of life is in them. They are 
living to make a dream come true. 


The Farmer Jews 


The impression I took away from my 
visit was that in their short life in Pal- 
estine these colonists are demonstrating 
three main things—that the Jew, uni- 
versally supposed to be a constitution- 
ally commercial being, is as well adapt- 


ed to farming as any other man; that 
Palestine is a land of opportunity; and 
that it is a happy place for Jews to be. 

It is clear enough, when one stops to , 
think, that the commercial talents and | 
trading instincts of the Jew grew out of 
the circumstances of ages; and yet the . 
old superstition hangs on. Even Jews 
themselves enter gingerly upon any agri- | 
cultural enterprise for their race, but 
the record of the Palestine colonists now 
stands out as a fact, as an actuality, 
against this strange, self-conscious 
dread. The record is so much more re- 
markable as the successful colonists are 
of the same generation, and some of 
them the same men who before their 
emigration were tailors and storekeep- 
ers in the Diaspora. There are many in 
Palestine today who, having come as 
young men without a sou, are now worth 
100,000. francs and over, and possess ex- 
tensive orange groves and vineyards. I 
remember one man in particular who 
told me that he started thirty years ago 
with a small loan from Baron Roth- 
schild, that he now owns sixty acres of 
fine orange groves, is worth 125,000 
francs, and “would not change with a 
king.” 

But not only have the colonists built 
this up with their own labor, but they 
have built up their constitutions as well. 
It was a revelation to me to see broad- 
chested men in flannel shirts and riding 
boots, whose ruddy countenances and 
strong arms showed no trace of Ghetto 
and Pale, and made them look for all 
the world like our western ranchers. 
No longer is the “wailing wall” typical 
of the Jews in Palestine, and it is this 
change which is the best augury for the 
future. The appearance of the new gen- 
eration in the colonies bears it out; for 
they are fine, free-looking young men 
and women, treading with a springing 
step, and singing at their work. Com- 
bining as they do this new vigor with 


THE U. S. CRUISER, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
WHICH BROUGHT 
THE RELIEF EXPE- 
DITION FROM THE 
DARDANELLES TO 
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THE START FROM 
JERUSALEM FOR THE 
INTERIOR IN THE 
ONLY MOTOR-CAR IN 
PALESTINE. AARON 
AARONSOHN SEATED 


THE DOCK AT 
TIBERIAS, AS MR. 
WERTHEIM LEFT ON 
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BOAT WITH ITS 
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their innate cleverness, there are big op- 
portunities open to them and they are 
beginning to realize them. 

Take, for example, Rishon-Le-Zion, 
the great wine colony of Palestine, where 
the famous Carmel wine is produced. I 
was met by its three leaders, prosperous 
landowners, whom no one would have 
guessed to have been, thirty years ago; 
penniless refugees from Russian perse- 
cution. I saw vineyards kept like gar- 
dens and eucalyptus trees that had in less 
than a generation reclaimed a bare plain 
and made-shaded walks as beautiful as 
any I have seen in royal parks. With 
proper pride they showed me through 
their cellars, which are not only the 
largest in the world, but also the best 
Imagine seeing in Palestine, 
cellars that rival if not supersede any in 
the famous wine-growing districts of 
France! 


Idealism of the Soil 


But my chief pleasure lay not so 
much in seeing these marvels as in 
watching the light in their eyes as they 
pointed with glowing satisfaction to their 
modern machinery and new improve- 
ments—their electric plant, for example, 

“the only one in Palestine!” 

And they played a trick on me, too, 
for they showed me with a pretense at 
pride an old type engine which I thought 
pretty good; but no, that was too an- 
tiquated for them, and was now in the 
scrap-heap, having been replaced across 
the way by a “real” engine of the most 
modern type, at which my surprise was 
too genuine not to please them. 

It is true that hitherto most of the 
successful Jewish colonies have been en- 
gaged in fruit farming of one kind of 
another, and that most of them aie still 
so engaged. This is due to the specia 

adaptability of the sojl-to fruit raising 
and also to the fact that with the cau- 
tious tread of beginners the Jews have 


-first entered this less arduous form of 


agriculture. There is, however, no 
doubt that with continued physical im- 
provement and continued scientific ad- 
vance, they will succeed as well in ce- 
real growing. This is the more particu- 
larly true as they have in their midst, 
devoting his whole life and work t 
them, the celebrated agronomist, Aaron 
Daroneohn: who is known wherever the 
science of agronomy is studied, and 
whom many universities in vain have eng 
deavored to attract. : 
First and foremost, Aaronsohn is a 
Jew, and no lure of wealth or power 
could draw him from Palestine and rom 
his one great purpose—to help his breth- 
ren master the soil. Today he heads the 
Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Haifa—supported, by the way, em 
tirely by American Jews, and one 0 
the most advanced institutions of it 
kind in the world. Daily he is solvin 
for the Jews some new problem, helpin 
not alone those who are there, but e 
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couraging those in darkest Russia to 
come and return to the land. For 
Aaronsohn is no local figure. Even the 
veriest layman in farming has heard of 
“wild wheat,” one of his discoveries 
which may even revolutionize our own 
wheat growing industry in America, and 
make our vast arid belt available for 
wheat cultivation. From all over the 
world the advice and learning of this 
Palestine Jew are sought, and I suspect 
he is proudest when a letter of inquiry 
comes from a Russian agricultural 
station. . 

Of course, I do not mean by this ac- 
count to give the impression that Pales- 
tine is the old land of “milk and honey,” 
and that a fortune awaits any man who 
goes there to farm. All the colonists 
have had a hard time and it is only by 
the hardest kind of work that success is 
attained. Yet the reward is there in the 
the end and facts like this prove it. Fur- 
thermore, there is a reward that even 
‘the poorest and most struggling colonist 
has attained, and that is a spiritual re- 
ward which is apparent to anyone. They 
are happy. 

I rémember an old colonist—the oldest 
in Rishon—standing in front of his mod- 
est cottage, his great grey beard telling 
of at least eighty years, who reminded 
me gravely as follows: “You know, we 
did not come here to make money— 
Heaven knows I have not made much; 
but we came to be with our brothers, we 
came because this is the land of our an- 
cestors, and this is the place we belong.” 
The spirit of living for a cause is rife 
among them, and any man who works 
with his hands for himself, as well as 
for a great ideal, is bound to be happy. 


The*New Freedom 


Furthermore, they are living a new life 
of liberty, untrammeled by the old re- 
strictions or prejudices. They can. be 
Jews; they can glory in their faith and 
their race and their traditions; and even 
if they have’a hard time, a great weight 
is lifted from their hearts in being Jews 
and living Judaism without let or 
hindrance. 

In one colony I saw at an engagement 
party the young men and women of the 
settlement dancing the merry swinging 
dance which they have adopted as their 
national dance, to the air of their na- 
tional hymn which each one sang 
proudly, almost defiantly. In another 


colony, I was passing one Friday even- 


ing a long, low structure that looked 
like a barn, and saw sitting on the 
benches in front of it a number of bent 
old men with prayer books in their 
hands, talking earnestly in groups. In 
answer to my eager question, I was told 
that this was a temporary synagogue, 
and that the old men were recent refu- 
gees from Russian pogroms discussing 
the Talmud in the twilight hour before 
the Sabbath worship. I thought of their 
hunted life in the Pale and the differ- 
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ence it must have meant to them—and 
became a Zionist on the spot. 

That does not mean that I became an 
advocate of a Jewish state in Palestine, 
or that I wished to become a party to a 
movement that would drive all Jews, 
wherever living in the world, into Pales- 
tine as into a corral—which many lay- 
men seriously think is the object of 
Zionism. It means merely that 1 sym- 
pathized, as almost anyone would, with 
the aims of those who are trying to es- 
tablish in Palestine a center of refuge 
for oppressed or restricted Jews of all 
countries, a center that will preserve 
Judaism and will permanently radiate 
Jewish life and culture. It is a thousand 
pities that this simple and noble aim has 
become an “ism,” developing pro’s and 
anti’s on a subject about which, among 
either Jew or Gentile, it seems to me 
that little difference of opinion can ex- 
ist. If all Jews realized that this is 
Zionism on the ground, I hardly think 
that there would be so much theoretical 
and vexed discussion of the matter. 

In organizing in Palestine a well-knit 
Jewish community, the Zionists first en- 
countered the difficulty of language. In 
the earlier part of this account I told 
how the Jewish population in Palestine 
had come from all countries, how the 
Sephardim spoke Spanish, and how the 
Ashkenazim spoke the language of their 
origin, whether they had been Polish, 
German or Russian. I used the past 
tense advisedly for they speak these lan- 
guages no longer. Nor do they speak 
Yiddish, a language not far removed 
from a jargon, which is spoken differ- 
ently in different countries. 

Thirty years ago there arose in Pales- 
tine a man and a scholar who saw that 
there could be no real community life 
or community influence without a com- 


mon language. He spoke of it but was 
not heard; he cried it from the house- 
tops in Jerusalem, but still was doubted. 
He is a very small man in stature, but 
he is big in purpose. To an incredulous 
community he announced that he would 
marry only such a woman as would agree 
that their children should speak a new 
language and nothing but a new lan- 
guage, from the cradle. He found such 
a woman and gradually won over other 
adherents. People laughed, yet in joint 
meetings on questions of general inter- 
est the new language was tried and 
found most convenient, since in no other 
way could people talk fluently to each 
other. In public announcements, in in- 
tercommunication of all kinds, it helped 
immensely, so that slowly but surely 
people came to be his enthusiastic fol- 
lowers. The man’s name is Ben-Jehuda, 
and the language, Hebrew. 

It is the same language as that of the 
Old Testament, brought up to date and 
fitted to express the changed life of the 
day. Today throughout Palestine, in the 
Jewish colonies and in Jewish communi- 
ties of the cities as well, Hebrew is 
talked as a living language. Not only 
Jews talk it, but many Arabs as well 
have found it to their interest to learn it. 
This is truly a monument of which the 
Zionists may be proud—a remarkable 
achievement when one considers that in 
the short space of thirty years a lan- 
guage which, for the purposes of ordin- 
ary conversation had been dead for al- 
most 2,000 years, has been completely 
revived. With scientific precision a body 
of scholars, Ben-Jehuda at their head, 
have filled up the gap so well that today 
lectures are given in Hebrew even on 
technical and scientific subjects. 

When I was in Jerusalem I visited the, 
workshop of this same Ben-Jehuda, who 
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is still working on his ten-volume dic- 
tionary of modern Hebrew. Six big 
volumes have been completed and pub- 
lished; and so far, six wealthy Zionists 
have each had the privilege of defray- 
ing the cost’of one volume. It seemed 
to me that this little nervous man was 
working too hard to finish his great work 
before time should force him to stop. 
When I entered, he showed me almost 
feverishly how he worked. 

In a big bare room lined on one side 
with books from floor to ceiling stood 
a long table, groaning under fifty or 
more tremendous tomes, all open and 
heavily book-marked. In the corner 
stood a cabinet in which I judged, from 
the eager way he hurried me to it, was 
It was filled 
with thousands of little cards, all care- 
fully arranged in packages under the 
main heading of letters. Although he 
talked too fast for me to understand 
thoroughly, I gathered that each pack- 
age represented one word, and each card 
a quotation, showing the manner in 
which that word had been employed in 
the Bible and by all other Hebrew au- 
thors as well, so that he might have 
plenty of authority for his interpreta- 
tions. 

I wondered no longer that this stu- 
pendous work was not finished, or that 
he was laboring with restless haste. 
About him, too, were young men with 
the same eager expression—fine, dark, 
Jewish types with wavy black hair, and 
eyes glistening with their great purpose, 
like disciples about a modern prophet. 

I shall never forget, when I asked 
Ben-Jehuda what would happen to his 
work if he should die, how he answered 
me, simply, yet greatly: “I must live.” 
I shall never forget it, because it trans- 
lates the spirit of modern Palestine. 
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HAVE just been reading, an ac- 
an of the first year’s working 
he new Liverpool docks 
Boe by means of which it is 
‘hoped that the evils arising out of casual 
labor at the docks may gradually be 
controlled. The experiment is of great 
‘interest and importance, but I refer to it 
here because of a quite special point. 
It is this: 
_ The system of casual labor at the 
docks has involved evils which affected 
hundreds of thousands of lives, which 
crushed large numbers of families into 
hopeless poverty, and which laid upon 
employers a burden of responsibility 
grievous to be borne. Out of all the 
sufferings of those caught in the toils 
of such a system there sprang no remedy, 
though some of the best business minds 
‘in the world were involved and there 
‘was no lack of good-will. 

The brains which could organize great 
commercial undertakings extending over 
the whole world failed somehow to 
bring order into the chaos of their own 
household; and the leaders who could 
discipline 20,000 dockers in a strike, 
and hold them firm in the teeth of star- 
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vation, failed to reconcile them to the , 


routine of the daily task. 

Then came the Outsider, with no per- 
sonal experience of the industry to guide 
him, no share in the sufferings or in- 
convenience of either party. Whether 
or not his scheme will prove to be ulti- 
mately successful in its details, he has at 
least succeeded in introducing some sort 
of order in place of chaos,.and in form- 
ing committees of employers and em- 
ployed which work together towards 
promoting ofder. 

This is not, of course, an isolated case. 
In England, at any rate, it is becoming 
more and more the custom for industrial 
difficulties to be referred to the judg- 
ment of the Outsider, whether official or 
unofficial, to decide. In most cases, no 
doubt, what is given is merely a de- 
cision on some definite detail in dispute, 
and does not involve the practical re- 
organization of an industry. But the 


salient point remains that the Outsider 


can succeed where those immediately 
concerned, with all their special knowl- 
edge and experience, fail. 

There are many other developments 
in social life which show the same tend- 
ency—indeed, one is tempted to regard 
it as the outstanding feature of most 
social work of the day. 

There is, for instance, a rapid growth 
of agencies for guiding children of the 
working classes into suitable industrial 
employments as they leave scheol. These 
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agencies are not manned, as would seem 
natural, either by the parents of the 
children or by those engaged in the in- 
dustries concerned, but by young men 
and women of the middle classes who 
prima facie have neither children nor 
any personal experience of industry. 
They are doubly Outsiders. 

Another striking instance may be 
found in the government inspector. He 
is not a new institution, but the area 
of his work is being enormously ex- 
tended as sphere after sphere of in- 
dustry and administration is brought be- 
neath his sway. 

The professions also are being threat- 
tened, where they come into relation with 
a class supposed—rightly or wrongly— 
to be incapable of guarding its own in- 
terests. The local committees estab- 
lished in Great Britain to regulate the 
relations between panel doctors and 
their patients, are partly composed of 
outsiders, and in their corporate ca- 
pacity certainly constitute a third party 
to the relation. 

The relation between landlord and 
tenant is increasingly liable to the inter- 
vention of the state. It is true that 
such intervention for the most part takes 
the form of establishing conditions of 
contract, and does not involve con- 
tinued inspection or interference; but if 
the proposed land courts should be estab- 
lished, the principle of the Third Party, 
or the Outsider, will once more take 
bodily form. 

In addition to all this actual construc- 
tive work, the Outsider is developing an 
enormous faculty for criticism. He 
sweeps his search-light over the whole 
field of industry and no hidden recesses 
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escape his penetrating gaze. His camera 
reproduces for the general public scenes 
which only the flash-light can reveal, 
and his special investigators dissect the 
diseases of the industrial system with 
remorseless zeal. 

Of course, there is danger in all this, 
the danger which always attends the 
pathologist, of finding disease in every- 
thing; but mo one can deny that the 
social critic is playing a very important 
part in the life of the community, and 
that he probably has a very marked in- 
fluence upon industrial development. 
He is nearly always an Outsider him- 
self, and his special function is, we may 
say, to provide material for the philan- 
thropic Outsider to work upon, to indi- 
cate the fields where there is scope for 
his intervention. 

We may summarize the position by 
saying that there has arisen a new class 
of “middlemen,” intervening for the 
mrost part where discordant interests 
give rise to friction in the industrial 
world. Now the middleman, though of 
late years he has fallen into disrepute, 
always appeared in response to a very 
definite need. In the language of ad- 
vertisement he might say that he “sup- 
plied a felt want”; but it would be often 
true, at any rate in the present context, 
to say that he supplies an unfelt want. 
In many cases if the want were fully 
realized there would be little need of 
intervention from outside; and when the 
Outsider has made it felt, he is very 
likely to find his occupation gone. 

Meanwhile we have the anomalous, 
or at any rate the novel phenomenon of 
industry and industrial conditions be- 
coming more and more subjected to the 
criticism of the Outsider and regulated 
by the ideals of the Outsider. 

In all this there is much which com- 
mands our sympathy and respect. The 
devotion of thousands of men and 
women who are giving their lives to 
bringing light into dark places and order 
into chaos, is beyond praise. Their task 
is splendid—and often thankless. They 
will be scoffed at as meddlesome, grum- 
bled at as mischievous; only the great- 
est tact and self-restraint will enable 
them to stop short of meriting these 
censures. That so many should volun- 
teer and should persevere under these 
conditions, is a striking testimony to 
the growing spirit of social unity. 

And yet we have an uneasy feeling of 
something amiss, as if we had not yet 
hit upon quite the right lines of work. 
It is no doubt true that brain must al- 
ways: direct body, and probably there is 
some implicit belief that this is what 
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“educated” people 
intervene to criticise and to regulate in- 


is happening when 


dustrial conditions. The “brain” of the 
community is. directing the work of its 
“body.” 

But it is never wholly satisfactory 
when the brain which guides is outside 
the body guided. Either it has not the 
right sort of experience, or it tends to 
supersede the higher qualities of the 
body it is guiding and reduce it to work- 
ing on a lower level of intelligence. 

We feel that the right kind of brain 
for guiding industry will ultimately be 
the brain which is developed by partak- 
ing in industrial life; and that it is one 
of the greatest mistakes we can make 
to suppose that the practical man is 
not educated by his work. 


Efficient Philanthropy 


It is no longer true that no philan- 
thropist can earn his own living, since 
philanthropy itself has become a re- 
munerative profession; but it is a fair 
question to ask how many philanthrop- 
ists have the organizing power which 
goes to build up a great industry, or 
the skill and self-discipline of the high- 
ly trained mechanic. 

It is impossible to believe that the 
intelligence which carries on the won- 
derful and beneficent activities by 
which humanity is fed, clothed, and 
satisfied in its innumerable wants, is not 
adequate to the task of guiding those 
activities on lines approved by the con- 
science of the community. And it is 
beyond doubt that such guidance, as the 
spontaneous outcome of the industry it- 
self, would be infinitely more effective 
than any control superinduced from out- 
side. 

To take one instance only: the work 
of a factory inspector, as carried on in 
the teeth of opposition or indifference 
on the part of employers and employed, 
is often heart-breaking in its futility. 
But with an employer awakened to his 
responsibilities and workers caring as 
much about the conditions of labor as 
they do about the rates of wages, all 
difficulties vanish. All the weary intri- 
cacies of evasions, surprise visits and 
penalties, to be followed by fresh evas- 
ions, more surprise visits and higher 
penalties, become a sort of nightmare, 
possible only in the half-awakened state 
of society when one set of people is 
trying to force another set to accept 
ideals to which it is indifferent. 

So we are drawn to ask ourselves 
whether the function of the Outsider 
is going to be) a permanent one. Is it 
likely, on the one hand, that the em- 
ployer will accept external criticism as 
a permanent influence in determining 
his relations with his work people; and 
on the other hand, that the industrial 
class will continue to allow the non- 
industrial class (I was going to say “in- 
tellectual,” but that suggests an inad- 


missible contrast) to do so much of 
its educational and directing work for 
it? 

To take the first point. The organ- 
izers of industries—we might even say 
the industries themselves—have, of 
course, got to recognize that they are 
part of a wider community, and that 
they cannot carry on their business just 
as they choose without reference to the 
ideals of the community. The standard 
of morality, justice, hygiene, cannot be 
allowed to fall lower within the in- 
dustry than that of the community at 
large. But that does not necessarily 


‘involve subjection to the outside critic, 


who may know so little of special con- 
ditions as to make his criticism quite 
beside the mark. The members of the 
industry are also members of the com- 
munity, and just for that reason might 
be their own best critics. 

The mill-owner who allows his 
smoke to defile the land or his work 
people to suffer disease cannot really 
be ignorant of what he is doing, though 
he may wilfully shut his eyes; and if 
his civic instinct were a few degrees 
stronger he would not wait for com- 
plaints to be lodged and by-laws to be 
passed before stopping the nuisance. 

The “moralization of the employer,” 
though an old-fashioned conception, 
still remains the ideal to work for; and 
though public criticism may sometimes 
be an essential element in the awakening 
of the process, it may be doubted whe- 
ther it is the most effective method of 
realizing it. There is a startling ten- 
dency today to regard employers, both 
as individuals and as a class, as the 
enemies of society, and to hold them 
up before the public gaze as fitting ob- 
jects of contumely and contempt. 

I hold this to be not only unfair, but 
unwise, in view of the fact that the 
remedy must ultimately come through 
the man who organizes industry, whe- 
ther on his own behalf or as a state 
official. Employers who not only accept 
the standard of the community but go 
beyond it, workers who care as much 
about the conditions of life and labor 
as about wages,—when these are given, 
the need for outside interference will 
vanish, but they are not to be had by 
antagonizing the employer. 

The moralization of the employer, the 
civilization of the employed—the work 
of the Outsider, be he philanthropist or 
legislator, is to set these two processes 
going; then he can with advantage 
stand aside and let them work out their 
own salvation. But it is probably a 
mistake to suppose that the Outsider 
will be permanently necessary. A clock 
which would go well only while it was 
being wound up would be too cumbrous 
a machine. 

I hope I do not seem to have placed 
too low a value on the function of the 
Outsider. There are no doubt points 


velop freely. 


more lofty aspect. But there is some 
danger in allowing ourselves to think| 
of philanthropy, or even statesmanship, | 
as an art which works out its ideals} 
with humanity for its material. For} 
this is to degrade the self-conscious, | 
self-determining spirit to the level of} 
the paint or marble in which painter or} 
sculptor expresses his idea. Results} 
may be got in this way, but they will be} 
as unsatisfactory as the, results of clip-} 
ping trees into the shapes of animals; } 
their only merit will be, to be tidy and: | 
stiff. 


Every living organism, 


every self-conscious spirit, must be the | 
artificer, if possible the artist, of its} 
own life, because only so can it de- | 


The Outsider can give it | 


' 


space to grow in, but that is about all; | 


and the more modest the view he takes 


of his function the more likely he is to 


succeed in it. : . 
If I am right he must constantly bear | 
in mind that he is only a temporary ex- | 


pedient; that his business is not to cause | 
friction, but to get rid of it, even if in| 


gether. 


crease the indifference of the parties. 


concerned. For however strenuous he 
If hex 
is a volunteer he may weary of his task, — 
and leave the position worse than it was ~ 


may be, he remains an Outsider. 


so doing he has to efface himself alto- | 
Above all he must be careful © 
lest by -his intervention he does but in- | 
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before; if he is an official whose liveli- | 
hood depends upon his continuing in_ 
office he may fall a victim to the dis-— 


ease which lies in wait for all officials— 
the disease of dullness and routine. 


Then there will be three indifferent — 
parties instead of two. : 
Worker or Onlooker _ . 


But if the Outsider is not to be a 


permanent element in industrial or-_ 
or her? Is he to relapse into indiffer- 
ence to ‘industrial and social problems, 
and re-join the ranks of those who are 
content to accept the results of industry 
without regard to the sacrifices involved 
in it? 


only alternative. I think it possible that 
in future the critic, instead of express- 
ing his dissatisfaction from outside, will 


; 
ganization, what is to become of i 
; 
& 
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That does not seem to me to be the q 
. 


: 


more frequently go inside, and try his 


hand at doing better himself. 


Perhaps the dignity of labor and in-— 


dustry will never be wholly vindicated — 
until it is a matter of course that every — 


one is taught to earn his own living, 


and so knows some industry—whether 


of hand or head—from the inside; and 
when that is so there may be so many 
“good” (i. e., capable, high-minded) em- 
ployers as to leave no room for the 
“bad” (1. e., incapable, or low-minded). 
The latter only get their chance because 
there are not enough of the right men 
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to cover the whole field of industry; and 
| in social administration also, the corrupt 
and selfish politician or administrator 
| only gets room for his activities be- 
_ cause the honest and public-minded man 
| prefers to stand outside and criticise. 
* Will not many of those whose meth- 
_ods we rightly detest have at least one 
plea before the judgment-seat when 
they say, “Well, after all, we did the 
work.” 

But, it may be objected, if the Out- 
sider goes inside, will not his peculiar 
merit, his disinterestedness by virtue of 
‘which he commands the confidence of 

the public or of the parties to an indus- 


HE nurse followed the doctor 

from the little bed-chamber of 

the tenement attic into the even 

\ smaller kitchen, its only other 
room. She softly closed the door. 

“Well?” she inquired somewhat tense- 
ly. “Well?” 

The doctor did not look at her. “The 
child cannot live,” he replied with an ef- 
- fort at bluntness. 

He took out his prescription pad me- 
chanically. Then, frowning slightly, 
put it back, unused, into his bag; and, 
lifting his head, met the eyes of the 
nurse. She was a district visiting nurse, 
who lived in the nearby social settle- 
ment house. The doctor had no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the stress of her 
manner, unwonted though it was. 

With him, she had attended the child’s 
father, but three months dead, in. his 
last illness. She had been his assistant, 

two weeks later, when the young widow, 
before her full time had come, was de- 
livered of the child; and, the doctor 
found himself remembering, she had 
stood sponsor to the child in the baptism 
which, at the urgent insistence of the 
mother, had so speedily followed the 
birth, Angelo, the child had been 
named, for the father who had died. 

The tiny Angelo’s life had been from 
the first too like some captured winged 
thing; and, now, despite all that the doc- 
tor and the nurse had done to hold it, 
it was fluttering away. “I am sorry,” 
said the doctor gruffly, after a brief si- 
lence. 


Oe Rinutna, the child’s grandmoth- 

er, was sitting beside the kitchen 

E atove, dozing. She was very tired. For 

many nights, now, she had not slept. 

Every night, during a long month, the 
child’s father, her son, had kept her awake 

with his delirious moans; every night, 

excepting one, when he had lain very 
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trial conflict—wil not this disappear? 

I do not think the objection is fatal. 
For one thing, we may note that even 
the Outsider does not always command 
confidence; moreover, sometimes the 
confidence is not deserved. I need only 
mention the very misleading description 
of the work of the London Charity 
Organisation recently published in THE 
SuRVEY, as an instance that Outsiders 
may combine ignorance. with prejudice. 
And other things being equal the man 
who has inside knowledge must always 
so far be the better critic and the better 
reformer, while he certainly has a bet- 
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still, his wife’s arms around him, his 
head resting so heavily on his wife's 
bosom. And that night, and more than 
one night afterward, the wife’s sobs had 
disturbed Nannina’s rest. Then, when 
the young mother, clasping her child, 
had seemed to forget to weep, the little 
Angelo’s feeble wail had pierced the 
quiet of the old woman’s nights. 

A long life-time of too hard work, 
excessive privation, and over-much pain- 
ful bearing of weakly children had bent 
and twisted Nannina’s body, and made 
of her spirit a misshapen thing, too. 
She asked, at last, only that she might 
eat and sleep, be warm in winter, and 
cool in summer. In her old age, a char- 
itable association made this comparative- 
ly practicable. But, lately, Nannina had 
lacked of the things she asked—sleep. 
The doctor’s voice, more than his words, 
aroused her. She opened her bleared 
eyes. 

“The baby, he die?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor. “I am 
sorry,” he repeated. 

Nannina’s mouth trembled piteously. 
“Oh,” she quavered, gazing at the closed 
door, behind which there was for the 
moment silence; “more nights I cannot 
to sleep! Luisa, again she will cry in 
the night! So long she ery, and say, 
crying ‘Angelo, my husband, he is dead!’ 
Again, she will cry; her Angelino, her 
baby, he will be dead! And Angelo, all 
while he sick, I could not to sleep of the 
nights! He talk all time, and call, 
*‘Lusia, oh; Euisa!’” 

The old woman wandered incoherent- 
ly on: “I would to sleep; and again, 
there will be crying, and saying of words 
loud; and again, I must to wake!” she 
ceased, with a weary sigh. 

The nurse bit her lip. 
said to the doctor. 

“When ?” the doctor followed the quick 
glance of her eyes toward the door. 


“When?” she 


ter chance of realizing his ideals. 

Nor does it seem impossible to intro- 
duce into industry a mutual confidence 
between employers and employed which 
may supersede the confidence in an out- 
sider. The large development of wel- 
fare work in many industrial under- 
takings in the United States shows what 
may be done in this way. 

Such devices, again, as the trade 
boards composed of representatives of 
both classes, seem well adapted to meet 
the needs of the case; while the many 
forms of labor co-partnership point to 
the time when industry shall no longer 
be a battlefield of conflicting interests. 
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From the other room came a faint sound. 
“When will the baby die, do you mean? 
Today, sometime; within the next few 
hours. I'll get some one else to make 
my other calls with me,” he added 
quickly, “If you wish to stay—” 

“No,” the nurse interrupted. “Luisa 
will prefer to be alone. But I’ll speak to 
her again now; and I’ll return present- 
shies 

He turned away. The nurse hesitated 
for an instant. ‘“Nannina—” she began. 
But the old woman, taking advantage of 
the momentary quiet, again nodded. If 
she heard her name spoken, she made 
no sign; and, after another ‘moment’s 
pause, the nurse opened the door she 
had but a few minutes earlier so care- 
fully closed, and went into the bed- 
chamber. 

It- literally was a bed-chamber. 
Against one wall stood a narrow cot; 
upon which, before the nights in the at- 
tic had grown too clamorous with suf- 
fering, Nannina had slept. Opposite 
was another cot of larger size. Over 
the head of this bed hung a roughly 
made crucifix; at its foot, in a cheap 
frame, there was a crude photograph of 
a young Italian man and a younger Itali- 
an woman, arrayed both in what was 
obviously marriage-day attire. Unskil- 
led as the photographer had been, the 
picture was curiously vivid. The man’s 
face, gay, careless, and yet strangely 
kind, suggested irrepressibly buoyant 
life. The face of the woman was even 
more alive; the happy eyes appeared to 
glow, the passionately drooping lips 
seemed about to part in speech. The 
man in the photograph was Angelo; the 
woman was Luisa. 

Angelo had as eagerly as Luisa de- 
sired to have the photograph taken; but 
it had been Luisa, the nurse knew, who 
had earned the money to pay for it. 
Luisa, and not Angelo, had earned the 
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money to pay for most of the things 
the young couple had needed to buy. 

Angelo had been variously a ifruit- 
vender, a street-laborer, and an organ- 
grinder. As a wage-earner, he had been. 
desultory. So Luisa, who, before her 
marriage, had worked for one, after it, 
worked for two. She had been glad to 
do it; the two were Angelo and her- 
self. 

Except for the crucifix and the pic- 
ture, the discolored walls of the room 
were bare. Besides the two tumbled 
cots, it had no other furniture: save a 
low chair, placed with its back against 
the one small window, opposite the door, 
between the beds. 


A WOMAN sat in the chair, holding 

in her arms a tiny emaciated child, 
who slept, breathing uneasily. It was the 
woman of the photograph; the joyous- 
ness of the pictured eyes was gone, but 
the passionate droop of the mouth re- 
mained, 

She looked up, as the nurse entered; 
and then she bowed her head over the 
child, and sobbed aloud. The baby stir- 
red; throwing out one small hand, he 
pulled weakly at the bodice of the moth- 
er’s coarse woolen dress. Luisa started, 
and her already pale face grew whiter. 
The room was not over-warm; but, with 
a quick movement, she unfastened the 
bodice, and pushing it away from her 
bosom, lifted the baby higher. The 
child nestled his head under her chin, 
against her warm flesh, and, with a lit- 
tle sigh, lay still. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the mother, in 
agony. 

“What is it? Tell me, Luisa, what is 
it?” said the nurse, going over and sit- 
ting on the larger cot, near the woman. 
“Tell me!” Her voice was very quiet, 
but her face had blanched, too. 

“My Angelo,’ the woman groaned; 
“in the night, ‘fore he die, he do that, 
being asleep! He push ’way my dress, 
this same dress—all the days, all the 
nights, while he sick, I take it not off— 
push it ’way off my shoulder, and put 
his head there. He put it there; and, 
little while after he die!” 

Her sobs choked her; and she stop- 
ped. Then, her tears falling on the head 
of the child, lying so motionless on her 
breast, she continued: “Not all one 
year, we are married; not all one month 
I know him ’fore we marry; and yet, 
so soon, he die! And my Angelino, 
now he die, too! Not all t’ree month 
I have him, and he die! Oh, Oh!” 

The nurse came nearer. She looked 
at the child, silently. “The doctor said 
‘Within the next few hours,’” she re- 
minded herself. But the little Angelo 
lay very still. The doctor was waiting 
for her down stairs. She had said to 
him that Luisa would prefer to be alone 
when the baby died. Obeying a sudden 
impulse, she arose, and bending over 
the woman. kissed her on the forehead. 


“How shall I tell her; how shall 1?” she 
asked herself. 


UT there was no need to tell Luisa. 
Gathering her child closer, she lift- 
ed her head. : 

“I know he die,’ she said dully. “I 
hear the doctor, when he say it—I come 
by the door and listen. The doctor say 
he die today; two, t’ree hour; but he 
die now! 1 know; he put his head like 
Angelo, when he die, by my shoulder, 
where he be warm!” She rocked to and 
fro. “Little while, and, like Angelo by 
morning of the night he die, my Angel- 
ino be cold, and nobody can more to 
warm him!” 

A lump came into the nurse’s throat, 
but she struggled bravely with it. “Let 
me take him now,” she ventured. 

The mother’s arms tightened around 
the child. “No,” she said shrilly, “no! 
He mine; he of my Angelo. So long I 
can keep him warm, I do it!” Again 
her tears fell on the child’s face. “Soon, 
he be cold,” she moaned, “soon; and 
then, nothing of my Angelino, nothing 
of my Angelo, of him, my husband, will 
be to be warm for me!” 

The nurse abruptly left the room. 
Old Nannina still dozed, by the kitchen 
fire. “She will be kept awake again to- 
night!” thought the nurse, as she hurried 
down the stairs to the doctor. He was 
standing in the alley, at one end of 
which the tenement house they had been 
visiting stood, his watch in his hand. 

“T know I’ve been a long time com- 


” 


ing—” the nurse commenced. ‘She bit 
her lip. “I think the baby is dead,” she 
concluded. 


The doctor glanced at her pale face. 
“T’ll go back,” he said, turning. 

“\WWhat’s the use?” exclaimed 
nurse; but the doctor mounted the stairs, 
leaving her watching him from the door- 
way. 

She waited fully ten minutes before 
the doctor returned. The cool March 
wind had restored the color to her white 
cheeks. The doctor noted the fact with 
relief. “You were right,” he said, “the 
child is dead. I suppose you'll stay?” 

“No,” said the nurse; “I'll come back.” 

There were all the other morning 
calls to be made; this had been but the 
first of many. One after another, the 
doctor made them, accompanied by the 
nurse. To all appearances, she was as 
usual; calm, cheery, and steady. But 
the doctor, though he had known her for 
only a short time, was not deceived; he 
did not speak to her of Luisa, nor of 
Luisa’s baby. 

Somewhat after the luncheon hour, 
he left her at the settlement house. “I 
suppose I must get another nurse to 
help me this afternoon?” he queried. 

“Yes,” was all the reply the nurse 
gave. 

Later in the afternoon, just before she 
climbed the stairs to Luisa’s attic, she 
bought three white rose-buds. In the 


“attic kitchen, she filled a glass with | 
water from the faucet over the kitchen |: 
sink, and put the flowers in it. Taking |} » 


the . 


the glass with her into Luisa’s room, she | 
stood it, for lack of other place, on the | 
window sill,-behind Luisa’s chair. | 

Luisa was huddled up in the chair, | 
her child in her arms; his head pressed — 


against her breast, ‘beneath her chin. 4 ‘ 
The baby’s little head was wet with } 

Luisa raised her face, disfigured |} . 
with grief, as the nurse came into the } \ 
room; but she did not speak. She wept. }), 


tears. 


afresh, and held the child closer. i 
The nurse made no nearer approach. } 


She opened her bag, and taking out sev- })) 
unfolded |), 


eral little white garments, i 
them. —“\ill you let me bathe him, and |. 
dress him?” she said. uy 
The mother tightened her hold on the }. 
child; but she still spoke no word. ah 
“I was the first person to bathe him,” | 


the nurse went on in a quiet voice; “the | 


: es - 
first person to dress him. I did it when | 
he was christened too.” ; 5 

“He’s mine,” cried the woman; “he is | 


of my Angelo,—of my Angelo all I got, | 


—and he die!” 

“T know,” said the nurse, the quiet of |; 
her voice rather shaken. “I know.” ; 

The other woman shook her head. — 
“How you know?” she demanded. “You | 
never have husband,—you tell me that! ~ 
You have of him never a baby! 


more! Angelo, he die! And my Angel- 
ino, of him my Angelo, he die, he die, 
too! T’ree month:I have him, and he 
die!” She bent low over the child. 

“IT am his godmother,” the nurse be- 
gan once more. 
deal! 
dress him. I'll give him right back, to © 
you, when I am through. I always did!” 
she added. Her tone, for all its gentle- 
ness, was insistent; but ské made no ef- 
fort to take the child from the mother. 

“Please let me,” she said again. As 
the woman did not respond, the nurse 
desisted. ‘She went into the kitchen. 
For an interval, she busied herself about 
the stove, and the faucet over the un- 
tidy sink, taking care not to arouse old — 
Nannina, who still dozed by the fire. 
Then, with a basin of water in her 
hands, and a towel from her bag over 
her arm, she went once more into the 
bed-chamber. She set the basin on the 
floor, and seating herself on the larger 
cot, spread the towel over her knees. 
She sat silent for a moment, without 
moving; and then, holding out her arms, 
she said, more beseechingly than she 
realized, “Please, Luisa!” 


HE mother arose. She came and 
stood before the nurse, the child 
folded close to her bosom. The nurse’s 
quiet face was wan. Luisa stared at her 
with her hunted eyes. 
laxed ever so slightly. 
“You do not know,” she began; “you 
do not,—but.” she continued, “you 


You | 
know not how it is; all, all, to have it no 


“T liked him a great © 
Please let me bathe him, and | 


Her face re- — 
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would to know, if you could!” She put 
‘the child into the nurse’s outstretched 
‘arms; and, covering her face with her 
hands, ran into the kitchen. 
_ The nurse closed the door; but all 
the while, as she bathed and dressed the 
little Angelo, she heard Luisa’s sobs, and 
‘heard, too, old Nannina’s muttering pro- 
test against their awakening noise. 
|. When the nurse’s task was finished, 
she smoothed the smaller of the two 
cots, and laid the little figure tenderly 
upon it. She crossed the tiny hands, and 
gently placed between them one of the 
white rose buds. Quickly she smoothed 
the other bed, and dusted the chair, the 
crucifix, and the photograph; then, 
more slowly, packed her bag. These 
things done, she opened the door, and 
gathering up the bowl, and the clothes 
the baby had been wearing, went into 
the kitchen. 
_ “T am going now, Luisa,” she said; 
‘but I’ll come in the morning, early.” 
The mother did not hear. She had 
gone into the bed-chamber. Standing 
beside the cot, she stared at her dead 
child. The little Angelo’s brief life had 
begun, continued, and ended in sickness. 
From his first hour to his last, his small 
face had been drawn with pain. Now, 
at peace, he smiled. Luisa looked at 
him. The dress the nurse had brought 
for him was fresh and dainty; the rose- 
_bud in his hands was dewy and sweet. 
He had never smiled before; never be- 
\fore been pretty to see. His face was 
like the face of the man in the photo- 
| graph. Luisa fell on her knees beside 
the bed, and buried her face in the 
coverlet; but she did not touch the child. 
“He look of my Angelo,” she whis- 
_pered. “He was of him; he was mine! 
' And now, I have of Angelo, nothing!” 


THE next day, after the poor little 
funeral, she repeated these words to 
the nurse. The nurse was sitting on the 
one chair in the bed-chamber; Luisa sat 
_ on the cot, hér head on the nurse’s knee. 
_ The nurse stroked the woman’s un- 
kempt hair away from her forchead, 
with soothing touches. “You have the 
- feeling that made you willing to be his 
wife,” she hazarded, half-timidly. 
| “You loved him; you love him still. You 
know that he loved you. You have that, 
Luisa,” she reiterated, “you have all 
that, you know.” 

Luisa lifted her head, and met the 
nurse’s quiet eyes. “Yes,” 
tremulously; “yes, but I want of him 
something I can to touch,—something 
warm !” 

Involuntarily, she pressed her hands 
against her bosom. The motion loosen- 
ed the bodice of her dress, the dress of 
-rough wool she had worn both by day 

and by night for so many weeks; it fell 
away from her shoulder. “See,” she 
moaned, “my shoulder, it all ready for 
_ Angelo to die, and he die! All ready 
_for Angelino to die, and he die, 


Lae 


she said 


too! Why be it ready, now?” 

The nurse clasped her arms around 
the woman. “It wasn’t because they 
were going to die; it was because they 
loved you, and wanted to be close to 
you, that Angelo and the baby wanted to 
put their heads on your bosom, without 
anything coming between,” she urged. 

To her amazement, the woman looked 
up with a sudden smile. “Yes,” she ex- 
claimed eagerly; ‘yes! Of that I did not 
think! Yes; Angelo wanted, out of love, 
me to touch! And Angelino, because of 
Angelo, he wanted of me to touch too!” 
The shadow again overspread her face. 
“T know! I am the same! But Angelo, 
he die; and Angelino! I have no more 
anything of Angelo, anything of him to 
touch !” 


"THE nurse could not be always in the 
attic with Luisa. During the week 
that followed the little Angelo’s funeral, 
she was able to see her only for a hurried 
moment each day. One morning at the 
beginning of the second week, she call- 
ed. Old Nannina’s voice, not Luisa’s, 
bade her enter. 
“Where is Luisa?” she inquired. 
“She gone buy food,’ answered the 
old woman. “Me, I too tired. So long 
of the nights, I cannot to sleep. Angelo, 
he call, time ’fore he die, ‘Luisa, oh, 


Luisa!’ I must to wake! And Luisa, 
after Angelo he die, she cry all the 
nights till Angelino come. And Angel- 


ino, he cry then! He die. Now Luisa 
cry again; and I cannot again to sleep!” 

Nannina yawned wearily. Her mis- 
shapen body seemed to the nurse to be 
even more bent than she was used to see 
it. 

“I am sorry,” she said; “I am sorry! 
If only Luisa and Angelo had had an- 
other child!” 

The last words were scarcely audible; 
but Nannina heard. “’Nother baby?” 
she echoed. “Not all one year were they 
married! Angelo, and he not die, more 
babies Luisa would have! Ten I have; 
Angelo, he the last. All die; not one, 
like Luisa’s,—all!” ler bleared eyes 
had long since wept themselves dry; 
but her old lips quivered slightly. 

“But Luisa had only one,” the nurse 
said. “If only she’d had another!” she 
repeated. 

The old woman would again have ex- 
plained why Luisa had not; but the 
nurse stopped her. “Luisa loved the 
baby because Angelo was its father,” 
she interposed. She hoped, though she 
did not expect, that perhaps the child's 
grandmother might recall some far-off 
day of her own, some day of ardent 
youth and passionate love; and, remem- 
bering, understand Luisa’s grief, and be 
moved to sympathy. 

“T told Luisa that she still had the 
feeling that made her willing to marry 


Angelo,” she went on; “and made 
Angelo want to marry her! I told her 
she had the memory of the baby, 


Angelo’s baby. But she said she wanted 
something of his that she could touch, 
something warm.” The nurse paused; 
for Nannina was listening with an al 
most intent interest. “She meant an- 
other baby, don’t you see?” she inter- 
rogated. 

“’Nother baby,’ Nannina crooned; 
“nother baby of his! That is what she 
wants?” 

“Yes,” agreed the nurse, surprised 
and pleased by the old woman’s unan- 
ticipated comprehension; “just exactly 
that !” 

She was obliged to leave the attic be- 
fore Luisa’s return; for she had prom- 
ised to join the doctor without delay, in 
the sick-room of a tenement house on a 
distant street. Nevertheless, she went 
down the stairs and along the alley with 
a lightened heart. ‘“Nannina under- 
stands now,” she thought; ‘she can say 
something comforting to Luisa, at last!” 

The nurse found an opportunity to re- 
count to the doctor her conversation 
with the old woman. “Nannina under- 
stands Luisa now,” she made repetition; 
“so perhaps she can help her!” 

“Can’t you?” the doctor inquired. 

“T’ve tried to,” replied the nurse; “but 
after all,’ she supplemented, “Nannina 
is Angelo’s mother; and she is Italian, 
like Luisa.” 

“The doctor regarded her meditative- 
ly. “But you’ve known Luisa for years; 
Nannina has known her,—how long?” 

“About eleven months,—’ the nurse 
answered. 

“Well!” ejaculated the doctor conclu- 
sively. 

“That’s as long as Angelo knew her,” 
the nurse argued. “She married him 
less than four weeks after the day they 
saw each other first!” 

“T’m not sure that was so distinctive- 
ly Italian!” the doctor objected, bor- 
rowing the nurse’s adjective. 

“Possibly not,” conceded the nurse; 
“but Luisa did it! Nannina did, too,— 
I know! It is merely because she did it, 
too; not because it was Italian of her to 
do it, that I believe she will be able to 
say something to Luisa now, to comfort 
her." 

“\Why not before?” 
vanced. 

“She didn’t 
nurse retorted. 

But the nurse was mistaken. Old 
Nannina had indeed married at an early 
age a man with whom she had been but 
for a short time even casually acquaint- 
ed. No recollection of this circumstance, 
however, lay at the root of her apparent 
understanding of the nurse’s halting ex- 
planation as to the particular solace 
Luisa craved, her supposed response to 
the appeal the nurse had made for the 
especial consolation Luisa needed. 


the doctor ad- 


remember before!” the 


HEN Luisa came in, the old wom- 
an said nothing to her whatever. 
Closing her eyes, she sat huddled in her 
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chair beside the stove, and mused. And 
her reveries did not turn upon the things 
of her vanished youth. 

“Something of Angelo to touch,” she 
thought; “’nother baby, a baby of 
Angelo! She have it, and she stop to 
‘cry in the nights; and again I can to 
sleep. When Angelino, he come, she 
stop. Angelino, and he not cry, I could 
have to sleep. Angelino, he sick; but 
little babies all cry, sick and well! Teo- 
dora’s Angelino, he not baby now; he 
one, two year old. He be well, he not 
cry in the nights—” 

Luisa was in the bed-chamber, lying 
on the smaller cot. Nannina arose; 
and hobbling across the kitchen, stood 
in the open doorway. “Luisa,” she de- 
manded, “is it of Angelo ’nother baby 
you want?” 

Luisa sprang to her feet. ‘“What you 
say?” she asked shrilly. “You know I 
can never to have of Angelo ’nother 
baby! Angelo, he die! Do you for- 
get pe 

“Ts it nother baby of him you want?” 
the old woman said again. 

“Ves,” moaned Luisa, falling on the 
bed; “but I can never to have it!” 


N ANNINA went back to her place by 

the stove. “Teodora’s Angelino,” 
she muttered to herself. “I get him! 
Teodora’s mother, she take him when 
Teodora die; but she want him not. I 
give him to Luisa; and say ‘Here ‘nother 
baby of Angelo!” 

Again, she left her corner. A heavy 
shawl hung on a nail behind the door. 
Taking this, she pinned it over her head, 
and wrapped it around her twisted body. 
She stealthily opened the outer door, 
and going into the hall, noiselessly closed 
it after her. At the top of the stairs, 
she stopped; and stooping down, took 
from her dirty stocking two small silver 
coins. Then, as swiftly and as silently 
as she was able, she descended the 
flights of stairs, hurried out of the al- 
ley, and at the corner of the street, 
shortly after, boarded a trolley-car. 

In the early twilight of the March af- 
ternoon, she returned, a bundle in her 
weary old arms. Panting, she groped 
her way up the darkened stairs; and 
pushing the door open, stood once more 
within the attic kitchen. Luisa was sit- 
ting in the chair by the stove, sobbing. 
Without pausing for breath, the old 
woman staggered to her side. She drop- 
ped, her burden upon Luisa’s lap. “You 
say you want of Angelo ’nother baby,” 
she gasped; “it is there!” 

Luisa’s pallid face grew whiter. “Of 
Angelo?” she exclaimed. “’Nother 
baby?” She seized the bundle almost 
violently, and peered at it in the dim 
light. 

She removed the tattered cotton quilt 
that clumsily but completely covered it. 
There, on her lap, was in very truth a 
child, a sleeping child! It was not a 


little baby, but an older child, quite two 
years old; its dark rings of hair wet, its 
pink cheeks warm, with healthy slumber, 
The child was like the photograph of the 
man in the picture at the foot of the 
larger cot in the bed-chamber, opposite 
the crucifix. Luisa’s eyes widened with 
terror. Nannina had remained beside 
her, She grasped the old woman’s 
hand. 

“Where get it?” she said in a fright- 
ened whisper. 

“Angelo, he never talk to you ‘bout 
Teodora?” questioned Nannina. 

“No,” answered Luisa scarcely articu- 
lately. “No! Who she?” she demand- 
ed with sudden vehemence. 

“She his wife one year ’fore he marry 
you—” 

She ceased abruptly, for even in the 
dusk she could see Luisa’s face; and it 
was terrible to see. 

“Where she now?” at last came from 
between the younger woman’s set teeth. 

“She dead,” Nannina went on waver- 
ingly. “When the baby, he born, that 
day she die.” 

When Luisa spoke again, her voice 
had lost some part of its anguish. 

“Why you not tell me ’bout her?” she 
asked. 

“Angelo, he made me to swear on holy 
image in there,” she pointed to the bed- 
chamber— “TI tell not you, while he live, 
and you. He dead now, and—” 

“Why do he that?” Luisa pursued. 

“He say, some day, he tell you—”’ 
Nannina commenced. 

“Love he her?” Luisa broke in. 

The old woman’s manner was depreca- 
tory. “What for marry her, he not like 
her!” she said. 

“When she 
pressed. 

“Little while he was,’ Nannina re- 
plied. “Long time after, not. What 
time he see you, he forget.” 

Half-satisfied, the second wife let her 
eyes fall again upon the baby, lying 
asleep in her lap. All vestige of com- 
posure left her: She lifted the child up; 


die, he sorry?” Luisa 


she held it out to the old woman. “Take 
it,’ she shrieked; “J want it not! It is 
of lier, of her he love first !” 

Nannina drew away, disconcerted. 
“Tt is of him,” she contradicted. “You 


say you want of him 
This is it.” 

She forced the child back into Luisa’s 
lap. “You cannot to have of yow and 
him ’nother baby! He is dead! The 
Angelino of jou is dead! But this one 
of Teodora, he lives; this Angelino—” 

“Angelino! He mname_ that, too!” 
Luisa again looked down at the child. 
The rough handling, the loud voices, had 
half-awakened him. He stirred drows- 
ily; he pillowed his head on Luisa’s 
breast. The coarse woolen dress was 
too harsh for his cheek, as it had been 
for that of Angelo, and for that of the 


‘nother baby! 


other Angelino. He tugged at it with a | 
dimpled hand; its fastenings came un- | 
away from Luisa’s || 
The baby cuddled closer, his |} 
head under Luisa’s chin, his warm damp | 
cheek, pressed | 


done; and it fell 
shoulder. 


curls, his warm pink 
against Luisa’s twice bereft bosom. 


Luisa’s eyes lighted; her lips parted | 


in a smile. The nurse had said that 


Angelo had done that, and the other | 


baby, too, not because they were going 
to die, but because they loved her, and 


wanted to be near her, with nothing be- | | 
tween. And this baby, this Angelino of © 
the other wife, he loved her, too, and | 


wanted to be near! 


Luisa clasped him nearer still. “He is | 


of Teodora,” she said half-aloud, and to 
herself; “but he is of Angelo, too! He 


love me; he do what my Angelo do, and | 
the baby of me and | 
She looked up at Nannina. © 


my Angelino, 
Angelo!” 
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“Where you get him? 'Can I to keep?” | 


she asked, anxiously. 
“Teodora’s mother, she have him. I! 


made her to take when Teodora die; he © 


cry all the nights, and I could not to 
sleep. She want him not; you can keep. 
He big baby now, he not cry in the 
nights.” 

The old woman was spent with hun- 
ger and fatigue. 


when Luisa met her offer of a portion 


of it with a head-shake, she ate it all. © 


Then she shuffled into the bed-chamber. 
Turning back the coverlet and the blank- 


et of the smaller cot, she stretched her- — 


self upon it, and drew the bed clothes 
up; very soon she fell asleep, not to 
wake until morning. 


[_UISA, left alone with the other — 
wife’s child, sat by the kitchen — 


stove. “He is of Teodora,” she told her- 
self over and over; “but he is of Angelo, 


too. Teodora, Angelo love first; but me — 


he love last. My Angelino, he die; Of 


Teodora this Angelino is—but of 
Angelo, too! He love me. He do like 
Angelo and my Angelino., 


him, and he is warm!” 

When the nurse called the next day, it 
was Narnnina who explained to her, for 
Luisa had gone out, with the child. 
“She go find work,” the old woman said; 
“work like she do ’fore Angelo he sick. 
The baby, he drink milk; she must have 
to pay. But at home she will work,— 
make with a string and a hook lace, and 
mats, other things, like ’fore she sick 
with her baby, ’fore baby sick. At home 
she work, so she can to watch out for 
Angelino, Teodora’s baby.” 

“Ts Luisa happy? Is she comforted?” 
the nurse questioned. 

“T know not,” replied old Nannina. 
“But in the night, last night, she cry 
not. The baby, he big; he no more cry 
at night. And me, I could to sleep 
again, after so long time sleeping not, 
because of crying in the night.” 


And I touch 
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She prepared the food — 
Luisa had bought in the morning; and | 


ee 


The Care of the Wounded in the 


Balkan Wars 


by Mayor Clyde S. Ford 


HE appreciation 
of the value of 
human life is 


-the measure of 
yrogress in the march of 
‘ivilization, as accurate 
yerhaps as any other 
tandard. When man 
was primitive and there 
was little he knew which 
enabled him to protect 
uimself against adverse 
slements, he accepted 
lis risks with only an 
inimal instinct to preserve his life; and 
though he may have known always 
ome grief in the loss of a mate, or a 
yrother, or a comrade, the destruction 
yf. an enemy was a joy and the death 
»f a fellow creature a casual event. 

The march of civilization has been 
ong, but it has brought us to this day 
f humane ideals more by a realization 
f economic loss in the destruction of 
1uman life than by an appreciation of 
entimental values. In countries that 
ire now called primitive by those which 
aim to bear the standards of culture, 
ystems of caring for the bodily afflic- 
ions of the individual still have about 
he same ratios to their respective com- 
nunal resources, and the conventional 
ittention given to a fatal illness in one 
country would be a death by neglect in 
he other. 

As the practice of the healing art has 
xtended in civil communities, it has 
een applied to armies. Army com- 
nanders have always complained of the 
oss of military strength from the 
vounds and diseases of their soldiers. 
Although in the thirteenth century the 
yractice of surgery became common in 
he hands of barbers, after it had been 


ae 


aken from the monks by papal decree, — 


hings still moved so slowly that the 
irst attempt at an organized medical 
ervice in any army was made by the 
‘rench only in the fifteenth century and 
yy the Germans in the sixteenth. These 
wo countries have since been so much 
he leaders in all branches of military 
rt that today their most efficient sani- 
ary organizations have been imitated 
yr copied in the other armies of the 
vorld. 

The Ottoman army has adopted the 
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German sanitary organization bodily. 
The Bulgarians had a_ sanitary sys- 
tem based on French principles, which 
was considered consistent with the 
needs of their soldiers and _ the re- 
sources of the country. But it must 
be observed that all continental armies 
are nations in arms, and that their or- 
ganizations are based upon universal 
service in which all able-bodied men 
have military training and’ take a cer- 
tain place in the army in time of war. 

A large part of the sanitary service 
in French and German armies is per- 
formed by Red Cross societies which 
have organizations as well trained as 
our militia and at least as well prepared 
to take a definite place in the sanitary 
service of the army as our militia is pre- 
pared to increase our regular army. 
While Turkey and Bulgaria have volun- 
teer aid societies, known by the name of 
“Red Crescent” in Turkey, and “Red 
Cross” in Bulgaria, they were both un- 
trained for war and their service was 
confined to the base hospitals in Con- 
stantinople and Sofia. 

The desire of the sanitary service in 
all armies is to give to every soldier 
who is not killed, as efficient care for 
his wounds and diseases as he would 
receive in time of peace; but the duty of 
the service is to do only the best in 
this way that its well-directed resources 
and the military conditions will permit. 
The general principle employed is to 
remove the wounded and sick as speedily 
as possible from the battle-line and 
theater of operations, which they heavily 
encumber, and to dispatch them beyond 
‘the zone of military activity where they 
can be received by the volunteer aid 
units, whose service properly begins at 


this point, Clearing an 
army of its casualties is 
not a matter of senti- 
ment, not a mission of 
mercy; it is just as plain 
and material an under- 
taking as providing its 
food, clothing or ammu- 
nition. And all these 
functions demand the 
same organization and 
preparation for their ef- 
ficient discharge. 

I know an agent who 
tried to sell ambulances to both the 
Turkish and Bulgarian governments, 
some time before the war began; but it 
was decided in both cases that the funds 
available forthe purchase of guns and 
ammunition, at a time when every fibre 
of military strength was being strained, 
could not be diverted to provide such 
impediments as special transportation 
for the wounded. Yet isn’t it only sane 
and logical to determine in time of 
peace just what arrangement and ap- 
portionment of military resources for 
sanitary seryice will be made in time 
of war? The two armies had practic- 
ally no ambulances to carry their wound- 
ed from the battle line to the base, but 
they were prepared for and resigned to 
the employment of the wagons which 
brought supplies to the front to carry 
the wounded to the rear. 

Therefore it must be remembered that 
whatever organization and equipment a 
sanitary department may have, the man- 
ner of its utilization is limited by the 
success or failure of the military cam- 
paign in which it is employed. 

In the first Turko-Balkan war in 
Thrace, the entire Turkish force of 
about 150,000 men, except the beleagured 
garrison of Adrianople, was routed and 
driven back in disorder to the defenses 
of Constantinople in about seven days. 
Whatever the previous preparation of 
the sanitary department may have been, 
it is plainly to be seen that it must 
have suffered the same disorganization 
that affected the whole army and that 
it could not render any aid beyond the 
occasional attention which its hospital 
personnel may have given. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all the medical equipment 
was lost. Under such circumstances 
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horses are not taken out of batteries or 
ammunition wagons to provide trans- 
portation for wounded. 

I saw many wounded soldiers, later, 
in Constantinople and each man told me 
that he had to make his own way to the 
rear alone or with the aid of comrades 
or with animals or vehicles which were 
personally appropriated in the disorder. 
The duty of the doctor or of the nurse, 
to give personal attention to the wounds 
of the soldier, is the easiest sanitary 
function to perform; but it is of the least 
benefit to the patient, who profits more 
by the food, shelter and transportation, 
without which his succor cannot be se- 
cured. 

After the defeat on the Thracian 
plains, the Turkish army was in fixed 
position behind field fortifications, and 
the sanitary problem was simple. Fixed 
hospitals were established which could 
be readily evacuated by rail to Constan- 
tinople, where the problem of caring 
for sick and wounded was one of civil 
hospital administration. But it takes 
material as well as personnel to care for 
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sick and wounded, and many of the pro- 
visional hospitals could not command 
the resources necessary for efficient ad- 
ministration. 

The most important part of the treat- 
thent of the wounds of war is the appli- 
cation of a dressing, regardless of the 
nature of the wound.. This protects the 
wound from infection or blood-poison- 
ing which, in the great majority of cases, 
does not exist in the wound at first. 
Provision is made for this protection by 
furnishing each soldier with materials 
for such a dressing which he himself, 
a comrade, a sanitary soldier or a sur- 
geon, may apply. The dressing is well 
known as a “first-aid packet,’ but in 
the beginning of the war neither the 
Turkish nor the Bulgarian army was 
adequately supplied. It was surprising 
to observe how quickly the soldier him- 
self appreciated its value, after he has 
had some experience in an active cam- 
paign in which he himself had been 
wounded or had seen his comrades in 
similar distress. 

Of the many Bulgars who had been 


in America and had returned to their | 
country for the war, I talked to one who 


carried his first-aid packet in conspicu- 
ous evidence. 
stuff,” and then continued with the wise 
advice: 


most highly prized of all the booty. 


An exhibition of an active field sani- | 
tary service was found in the second | 
war, in which Bulgaria, opposed by | 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, met her | 
enemies in the Macedonian Mountains, ~ 
broken by deep valleys and tortuous © 


streams, where roads are few and bad 
and where many of the positions were 


reached by crooked trails impassable to — 


wheel transportation. The Bulgarian 


He said it was “good | 


“You give every soldier first | 
his first-aid packet; afterwards his gun.” | 
The packets of all the men in his com- | 
mand had been secured from a captured | 
Servian wagon-train and they were the 


army had to move into this position with — 


all possible expedition by long, forced 


marches after a campaign of eight é 


months, carried through the rigors of 


a hard winter which had consumed — 


much of its equipment and supplies. 


Medical Resources 


There are only 600 doctors of all ages 
and physical conditions in Bulgaria. 


Even the extreme limits of apportion- — 


ment to her army of 400,000 could not ~ 


provide more than 1 doctor to 700 sol- 


diers. In our own army today, in its 
state of peace, there are about 500 doc- 


tors and 85,000 soldiers, a ratio of 1 doc- © 


tor to 170 soldiers. This comparison 
should be borne in mind when it is said 
that in some Bulgarian regiments there 


were only dentists and medical students © 


acting as doctors, although in others 
there was a very creditable medical per- 
sonnel and equipment. i 

I saw one hospital situated down in the 
valley more than a mile,from the posi- 
tion of its regiment on the mountain- 
top. Even there a shell exploded and 


destroyed one of the wagons. Although - 


a telephone line connected the hospital 
with regimental headquarters and one 
or two of the three doctors were on the 
firing line during engagements, one can 
easily appreciate the difficulties attend- 
ing the care of wounded under such con- 
ditions. In some positions there was no 
shelter for either the well or the wound- 
ed except that made from boughs of 
trees or by digging into the hillsides. 
As the ration of the army for some 
periods consisted solely of a two-pound 
loaf of whole-wheat bread, there were 
no delicacies for the wounded. The 
surgeon general of the Bulgarian army 
told me. that he was well enough sup- 
plied with medicines and dressings, but 
that he needed suitable food for his 
patients even more than he needed doc- 
tors and nurses. 

In this second war the Bulgarians 
were plentifully supplied with first-aid 
packets, and theyt were so employed 
that the wounded were invariably under 
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my observation dressed at the aid-sta- 
tions or regimental hospital behind the 
firing line, where they lay often with 
very little shelter until the transporta- 
tion which brought up ammunition and 
rations could carry them to the field hos- 
pitals some miles in the rear. Such at- 
tention as facilities afforded was given 
in the field hospitals which, in some 
cases, when immobilized, were able to 
keep a few seriously wounded patients 
indefinitely, although it was the purpose 
to forward them immediately to the 
evacuation hospitals on the railway or 
a metaled road having direct connection 
with Sofia. 


I was attached to an evacuation hos- 
pital located near the southwestern fron- 
tier, in the little town of Kustendil, the 
headquarters of the fifth field army 
whose lines were ten miles away. The 
fourth field army had its headquarters 
and center more than thirty miles away, 
but’ on account of the topography of the 
country, we received almost all our pati- 
ents from the more distant location, 
in bullock-carts after a four days’ jour- 
ney. This hospital cared for wounded 
only. It was rated with a capacity of 
700, but there were actually less than 
500 beds, though as many as 1000 pati- 
ents were present at one time. One day, 
about 500 cases were admitted; 4,000 
were received in less than two weeks; 
10,000 passed through as the result of 
one months military campaign. But al- 
though the number of major operations 
‘received under these conditions was not 
more than 2 or 3 per cent of the total 
number of cases admitted, the best sur- 
gical judgment is required in the dis- 
crimination and management of these 
cases, 


The Evacuation Hospital 


The evacuation hospital is the most 
important unit in the sanitary service 
at the front. It is there that substantial 
care and surgical service for essential 
operations must be provided in order to 
prepare patients for transportation to 
base hospitals, where their fate may be 
definitely determined. At the base hos- 
pital, the skilful volunteer surgeons and 
nurses, untrained in military service, 
may find their most useful employment. 


The romatic fancy that Red Cross 
doctor and nurse softly wind their ways 
among ‘the wounded on the battle-fields 
to minister gently to their suffering, is- 
a delusion.. Yet this delusion unhappily 
prevails to such a comforting -extent 
among both untrained volunteers and 
those who direct their worthy efforts, 
that neither seems fully to appreciate 
the necessity for preparation and organi- 
zation. The so-called and oft-heralded 
“front” is the lure alike of the nurse 
and the soldier; it is the spirit of ad- 
venture, tempered by the love of hu- 
manity in the one and the love of coun- 
try in the other, but its inspiration leads 
to failure of the nurse’s mission though 
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it gives strength to the soldier’s battle. 

The American Red Cross Society has 
not prepared to render any organized 
assistance to the army in time of war 
and the little lessons of the Balkan 
Wars, as well as the greater ones that 
now come to us each day from the battle- 
fields of Europe, teach that it is service 
not sentiment, that ameliorate the con- 
dition of the wounded in time of war. 


In conclusion I must dismiss that 
part of the subject which refers to the 
organization of the sanitary department 
of an army as too technical for this 
discussion. This phase, however, mer- 
its the attention of any scientific student, 
but it is no fit subject for a sentimental- 
ist; for the number of ambulayces must 
be considered in connection with the rel- 
ative number of guns, bayonets, and 
sabres of an army. 

The lessons to be learned, by which 
volunteer aid can most expeditiously 
help the wounded in war, can easily be 
read in the preparation that all Euro- 
pean Red Cross societies have made for 
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their service in war. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. General organization for the care 
of the wounded after they have been 
passed back from the zone of operations 
by the army sanitary department. This 
division of labor is arranged with the 
Sanitary department under the direction 
of the war department. 


2. Accumulation of large capital sums 
which cannot be expended unless the 
country is at war. Only the income is 
available for administration. Special 
subscriptions only, are applied to general 
relief work. 

3. Organization of various aid units, 
such as field hospitals, base hospitals, 
field rest stations, railroad rest stations, 
hospital trains, hospital ships, transport 
columns, organization for distribution 
of patients, information bureau and the 
establishment of dépdots of supply. 

4. Accumulation of material for the 
equipment of their various units. 

5. Training of personnel for their spe- 
cial duties. 


There is scarcely any limit to the in- 
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dustry which may. be applied by volun- 
teer aid societies for the relief ‘of 
wounded in time of war, but efficient re- 
sults can only be obtained by prepara- 
tion and organization in times of peace 
and hours of reason, The relief of the 
wounded in time of war is a problem 
of preparation and organization of a 


military character; and when it is left 
to the very time when relief is urgently 
needed, so many misguided efforts are 
made by those who have not taken the 
pains to acquaint themselves with act- 
ual conditions or who have no concep- 
tion of organized methods, that, to say 
the least, results are disappointing. 


But it seems probable that the anti- 7 


military spirit of the American people 
will hardly be aroused to such activity; 
and in event of war—which, of course, 
we hope will never come—the wounded 


soldier cannot expect to be much more © 


than’ he always has been—namely, a 
poor devil out of luck. 


TURKISH SANITARY COMPA 


THE PRAYER OF THE TOILERS 


Ross Mitts Powers 


ORD of the peaceful Toilers, hark to the toilers’ plea: 
The kings of the earth assemble, pawns in their hands are we, 
Now as the battle thickens, out of the blood and flame, 
Lord of the Toilers, hear us: forgive us who play the game! 


Lord of the cheerful reapers, the harvest was fair and good, 
Hard by our quiet hearth-stones, the yellowing wheat fields stood, hs 
But the seythe has become a sabre in meadow and glebe and glen, 


Lord of the Toilers, hear us: forgive as we cut down men! eee: 


Lord of the cunning craftsmen: the vision of Thee, a lad, 
Working with plane and measure, kept us content and glad, _ 
Now, as we charge, red-handed, wielding the tools that kill, 
Lord of the Toilers, hear us: forgive us the blood we spill! 


Lord of the visioning learners: 


out of our cloistered halls, 


Parchment and tome abandoned, we march where the bugle calls, 
Death and destruction hurling, havoe to babes and wives, 
Lord of the Toilers, hear us: forgive us these broken lives! 


Lord of the keen-eyed traders: our vessels went up and down, 
Our shops were alive with traffic in village and mart and town, 
But the harbors are red with slaughter, the markets in ruins lie, 
Lord of the Toilers, hear us: forgive, as we strike and die! 


Lord of the peaceful Toilers, husbandman, craftsman, clerk, 
Student and sage and trader, torn from the world’s good work, 
Dead in the king’s arena, pawns who were not to blame, 

Lord of the Toilers, hear us: end now the awful game! 
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HILE for some years Eng- 
land has felt the importance 
of gathering, editing, and pub- 


lishing her folk-songs, in this 
country the movement has met with far 
less general interest. A comparatively 
few enthusiasts have steadily kept at 
work, gathering what material could be 
found, mainly in the North Atlantic 
states, but the body of people have 
cared little for American survivals of 
ballad and folk-lore. 

Recently, however, the United States 
Bureau of Education has issued a leaf- 
let* in which it claims a political, his- 
torical, and cultural value for folk-tales 
and folk-songs, and furthermore makes 
this statement: “The English and Scot- 
tish popular ballads given in the follow- 
ing lists’ helped to mould the character 
of the men and women who made up the 
large part of the colonial population of 
this country.” If this be true, ballads, 
and especially their survivals and kin- 
dred songs clearly influenced by them, 
must have a sociological as well as a 
political, historical, and cultural value, 
for they will reflect the life, not only 
of those who sang them, but also, to a 
certain extent, of the descendants of 
these people. 

The new interest in ballads has risen 
from a number of causes, one of. them 
being, perhaps, the discovery of a new 
ballad field in America. Owing to its 
rural development, the South has held 


*Special Inquiry, November, 1913. An Op- 
portunity to Help in an Important Work. 


?Compiled from Prof. Francis J. Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. All 
references to this work refer to the Cam- 
bridge edition, edited by Mary Child Sar- 
gent and George Lyman Kittredge 


the ballad longer than some other sec- 
tions, but probably in no one section of 
our country have so many ballads been 
found of late as in our Southern High- 


lands. Familiar as is this region in 
romance, it is so unfamiliar in reality 
that some account of its extent and char- 
acter and of the people who settled it, 
is necessary before we can understand 
why ballads are still found here when 
elsewhere they have almost entirely 
perished. 

The Southern Highlands include a 
strip of country stretching from western 
Maryland to northern Alabama, cover- 
ing portions of nine states and includ- 
ing an area of approximately 100,000 
square miles. This is the real mountain 
country east of the Mississippi—a coun- 
try so diversified, however, that one can 
make generalizations neither about the 
region nor about the people. On the 
east, are lofty mountains rising in places 
to a height of over 6,000 feet; on the 
west, a plateau region whose steep slopes 


~ and narrow winding valleys are even 


more conducive to isolation than the 
higher eastern section; and between 
these upland belts, a pleasant green val- 
ley, yet this, too, diversified by ridges, 
which in sections make it almost as re- 
mote as parts of the other two belts. 

In this region live over 5,000,000 
people of whom about 1,000,000 are 
in urban or _ near-urban commun- 
ities. The other 4,000,000 live in scat- 
tered rural groups; some along the 


larger streams and in rich valleys, and 
others far back, even to the heads of the 
little branches, in remote coves and dis- 
tant hollows. Until recent years, these 
more remote mountain dwellers have 
been touched little by railroads, and even 
now large tracts of country are many 
miles from any line. The extreme beau- 
ty and isolation of such sections can only 
be appreciated by one willing to dis- 
pense with the luxuries of modern travel 
and to face the inconveniences of long 
days on horse-back or in a springless 
wagon or hack. 

Many are the theories which have 
been advanced to account for the scettle- 
ment of this mountain area, and the ex- 
istence of such large isolated groups. 
It seems to be established now, however, 
that much of ‘this region was settled 
originally by two main lines of migra- 
tion; one, consisting in large part of 
Scotch-Irish with a strong German ele- 
ment, moving south and west from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia; and the 
other, in which English and some French 
Huguenots were prominent, westward 
from the Carolinas and Georgia. By 
1770, these two streams had met and 
were moving westward, although the 
settlement of the mountains proper did 
not begin largely until after the Revolu- 
tion. 

Of these two streams, the first was 
much the larger and stronger. The fifty 
years preceding the Revolution marked 
an immense influx into America of the 
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sturdy North-of-Ireland, or Ulster, folk 
commonly known as Scotch-Irish. Pio- 
neers by temperament, the circumstances 
they found existing here on their ar- 
tival naturally drove them on to the 
frontier, and long before the outbreak 
of war, we find their sons pushing south 
and west, down the Shenandoah and the 
Valley of Virginia, into the wilderness. 

It is difficult now to determine the pro- 
portion of the different nationalities that 
took part in this movement, but it may 
be said that the predominant stocks in 
this whole southern and western migra- 
tion, were probably Scotch-Irish and 
English. These two groups, numerically 
large, possessed, despite religious and 
political differences, the same traditions 
and were so easily amalgamated that it 
is their stamp that impressed itself on 
our pioneer civilization, and it is their 
traits and traditions, their songs, that 
still linger in our Southern Highlands. 

For one traveling now over portions 
of the Wilderness Road and _ sections 
yet more remote, it is not hard to under- 
stand why so. many of these pioneers 
lingered in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, while others pushed on across the 
ranges to settle the Great Valley and to 
open up the new country of the West. 
Even now, the main roads, in places, 
are bitterly hard to travel, while many 
less-frequented roads are, in the winter 
season, almost impassable. After sever- 
al days of journey, one comes to appre- 
ciate the old funeral hymn, 


“Been a long time traveling here below 
To lay this body down!” 


Moreover, the mountains could then 
supply all that the pioneer asked: game, 
land, and absolute freedom. He little 
knew that game would go; that land 
would be bought up by lumber, water- 
power, and mining companies who were 
more concerned with profits than peo- 
ple; and that even his precious freedom 
must, if he wished to survive, yield to 
the demands of modern society. In 
short, he could not see that by his stay- 
ing, whether from choice or necessity, 


“MANY LESS FREQUENTED ROADS 
ARE, IN THE WINTER SEASON, AL- 
MOST IMPASSALBE” 


“EVEN NOW THE MAIN ROADS, IN 
PLACES, ARE BITTERLY HARD TO 
TRAVEL” 


“OPENING UP OF SECTIONS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS BY INDUSTRIAL COM- 
PANIES” 
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his descendants would be cut off from | 
the life of the nation—“our contempor- | 
ary ancestors,” as they have been aptly | 
called. : 

It would be unwise, perhaps, to at- 
tempt to draw comparisons between the 
more remote of these isolated people and | 
the pioneer of the eighteenth century. | 
It may be said, however, that life in the } 
distant coves and hollows and up the | 
branches of the streams, is still very 
close to the elemental; and it is perhaps 
as much because the ballad deals with | 
an elemental life as because isolation | 
and scarcity of books have made it al- — 
most the only form of literary expres; | 
sion that it has been so long preserved. 

The-term, “ballad,” is misleading, how- — 
ever. In the mountain country, it by no | 
means applies only to the song that tells — 
a story, or even to that which is ‘really 
old or has been passed down by word ~ 
of mouth for a number of generations. — 
Almost any song is a “ballad,” and Bar- 
bara Allen and The Casket of Old Let- 
ters may equally be referred to as “bal- 
lets” or “song-ballets,” the singer hav- — 
ing little idea of their comparative — 
worth. A request for ballads, indeed, 
once brought me in one group, Lady © 
Margaret (Child, 74), Pretty Sarah © 
(containing a reference to 1849), and © 
After the Ball, clipped from a local — 
newspaper. 

When I first began my collecting, 
seven years ago, this variety of material 
greatly puzzled me, but gradually I came 
to differentiate sections, singers, and 
songs. I found that the more accessible 
mountain sections rarely furnish good 
ballad material. Such semi-modern 
songs as My Blue-eyed Boy, and I Once 
Did Love with Fond Affection, are more 
or less commonly sung; but where books 
are easily obtained and. life begins to be- — 
come complex, the older«ballads rapidly 
disappear. To find them one must go 
back—back from cities, back from rail- 
roads—to the people who are out of the 
currents of modern life, yet who live, 
perhaps, more closely to the heart of 
things. — 


3 yngs and Ballads of the Southern Mountains 


Even in these more remote sections, 
one is confronted by difficulties. It is not 
always easy to find people who know bal- 
lads, who are willing to sing them, and 
who sing those of value and intérest. 
The young people quite generally seem 
to be learning the newer songs. They 
know the tune, perhaps, and a few ver- 
ses of one or two old ballads, or they 
may remember having heard this one or 
that one sung. Usually, however, it is 
to the older people that one must look 
for the best ballad versions, and even 
by the older people these are being for- 
gotten. A religious sentiment against 
what one woman termed “songs of devil- 
ment,” is partly responsible for this, but 
the opening up of sections of the moun- 
tains through natural development and 
by industrial companies is even more 
responsible. Probably in another gen- 
eration, they will be forgotten except 
where special effort has been made to 
preserve them. 

_ Three classes of “song-ballets” may 
be roughly distinguished: (1) the really 
old and traditional; (2) those built 


“BACK FROM CITIES, BACK FROM RAILROADS” 


more or less closely in the form of the 
old, but probably of later origin; (3) 
local and modern songs. 

The first group is naturally the small- 
est and, from many points of view, the 
most interesting. These are the songs 
which our pioneer ancestors brought 
with tem over sea and mountain, which 
they sang in the cabin on the frontier, 
and which have been passed, by oral 
transmission, down to the present day. 
Many are wonderfully close to original 
versions collected in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; others have so degenerated 
as to be hardly recognizable. Com- 
pare this version found in the northern 
part of Georgia: 


“THE EXTREME BEAUTY AND ISOLATION OF SUCH SECTIONS” 


“Last Wednesday night George Collins rode 
in 

He rode so slow and fine, : 

Last Wednesday night George Collins rode 


in 
And then took sick and died. 

His loving little Mary was in the hall, 
Sewing her silk so fine, 

And when she heard that George was dead, 
She threw it all aside’— 


with Child, 85 B: 


“Giles Collins he said to his old mother: 
Mother, come bind up my head 

And send to the parson of our parish 
For tomorrow I shall be dead. 

Lady Anna was sitting at her window 
Mending her night robe and coif. 
She saw the very prettiest corpse 

She had seen in all her life.” 


It is the changes that have taken place 
in the ballads of this group that consti- 
tute one of its chief points of interest. 
Some of these are due naturally to the 
fact that they have been passed down 
from generation to generation by word 
of mouth. Other changes, however, are 
due to the changed environment. 

In this democratic region, where 
lords and ladies are unknown, “Lady 
Margaret” sinks into “Liddy” or “Lydia 
Margaret,” and her “bower-room’ be- 
comes her “dowel-room.” Lord Orland, 
warned by his “tinny foot-page,” in- 
quires, “Is any of my casten walls fell 
down?” The unknown “ivory” comb be- 
comes the “high-row” comb, and the 
“parrot-bird” is told that his “cage shall 
be decked of the yeller beaten gold, and 
hung on the ivory.” Lord Randall is no 
longer “fain to lie down,” but “sick to 
the heart and fainting to lie down,” and 
as a parting gift, bequeaths to his father 
his “wagon and oxen.” 

Where no one rings a door-bell or 
“tirls a pin,” but calls his greeting in 
frontier fashion from the road, “Lord 
Thomas” indifferently “tingles,” “jan- 
gles,” “dingles,” “knocks at,” and “darts 


out at,” the “ring” or “wire.” “Lord” or 
“Love Henry,’ as he is called, boasts 
to his old sweetheart of the girl that he 
left, not at Clydes Water, but in Ten- 
nessee or Arkansas, and 


“As they was leaning over the fence 
Taking kisses all so sweet, 

She had in her hand a keen penny knife 
And she perched him sharp and deep.” 


(Cf. Child, 68 C.) 


Here the singer, who has been rock- 
ing her chair gently before the open 
fire, pauses to remark: “Just like a jeal- 
ous woman!” It is the truth of the 
song to elemental human nature that 
makes it real to her, and it is none the 
less real because it deals with a social 
life, with localities, objects, and terms 
widely remote from anything with 
which she is familiar. 

The second ballad group is naturally 
much larger than the first and less clear- 
ly defined. Lords and ladies have now, 
for the most part, disappeared. The 
heroine is a “pretty, fair miss”; the hero 
a soldier, a sailor, a driver boy: 


“A neat young lady at work in a garden, 
A brisk young soldier came riding by .. .” 


“There was 
faniner. a. 


a brisk and gay young 


” 


The hero figures in many fields. He 
may be “pressed on board to serve my 
King” or obliged to go in order “more 
gold to gain, down in the lowlands low.” 
A convenient ground for romance is 
found in the wars of Germany, which, 
however, are localized in a version of 
one song, where the heroine, dressed in 
man’s array, goes to seek her lover on 
the battlefield and declares: 


“Tt has never dashed my countenance 
To see those Yankees fall.” 


London is still mentioned, but refer- 
ences now appear which suggest the im- 


mediate country: “a rocky mountain 
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top,” “high hills and hollows so steep,” 
“yonder low valley.” “Wagoner’s Lad” 
bids ‘a cheerful farewell to the girl he 
has been courting: 


“My wagon’s done greased, my whip’s in my 
hand, 

So fare you well, Nancy, I have no time to 
stand.” 


Wherever this song may have origin- 
ated, it cannot but bring to mind the 
canvas-topped wagon creaking along the 
hard miles of river-bottom and slowly 
climbing the mountain to the snap of 
lash and cry of the driver. 

Smacking at once of the Old World 
and the New, is the plaint of the lover: 


“My love will not have me, as I understand 
She wants a free-holder, and I have no 
land,” 


with the additional explanation that he 

is 

“Leaving the country for the debts that I 
owe.” 


Reference to the old apprentice sys- 
tem in 


“Seven long years I’ve been bound to my 
trade, 
In one more I’ll be free”’— 


may, perhaps, find a response now in 
the mountains where a _ boy is his 
father’s man up to his twenty-first year 
or until he is married. 

Episodes of love and unrequited af- 
fection are, as ever, the subject of a 
large majority of the songs. A favorite 
warning is of this nature: 


“Come all you young and tender ladies, 
Take warning how to court young men.” 


Another continues: 


“I know that minds of girls are weak 
And the minds of boys are strong, 
And if you listen to their advice 
They will sure advise you wrong.” 


The third group so merges into the 
second group that it is difficult to draw 
a definite line. Affairs of love are still 
the principal subjects of songs, but we 
have come some way from Lord Thom- 
as and Fair Ellender. Compare: 


“What news, what news,” Fair Ellender 


cries, 
“What news have you brought to me?” 
“T’ve come to invite you to my wedding, 
Is that good news to thee?” 


(Child, 73 D.) 


and the verse from “Wagoner’s Lad“ 
quoted above, with: 


“Please send me the ring I gave you 

Also my letters and hooks. 

Hence forever, Miss Adair, we are strangers! 
Respectfully yours, Charlie Brooks.” 


In these days, however, the deserted 
maiden no longer gets out her “keen 
penny knife” and puts an end to her 
former lover or her rival, but retires to 
make her bed, and later her father 


“Went upstairs and the door he broke 
And there he found her hanging to a rope.” 


Local incidents are often made the 


occasion and subject of a ballad: 


“A sad and mournful story unto you now 
T'll tell 

Concerning of Hiram Hubbard and the way 
he now has fell, 

He was traveling through this country, 
through sorrow and distress, 

The Rebels overhauled him, with chains 
they bound him fast”— 


and even more local: 


“Come all you relations, and listen to. what 
I say; 

I will tell you of a story that happened 
here in Clay.” 


Among the most interesting of the 
third group, are the semi-humorous 
songs, generally picked on the banjo or 
played on the violin. The words either 
are not sung, or else verses are recited 
only at long intervals. As Sourwood 
Mountain represents the playful side of 
mountain life, I will quote several 
verses. The rollicking tune should be 
heard to get the whole spirit of the 
song: 


“Chickens a-crowing in Sourwood Mountain 
Get your dogs and we'll all go a-hunting. 


Bring your old dog, get your gun 
Kill some game and have a little fun. 


Jaybird setting on a hickory limb 
My six-foot rifle will sure get him! 


I got a gal at the head of a hollow, 
She won’t come and I won’t follow! 


Old man, old man, I want your daughter 
To bake me bread and carry me water.” 


Any discussion of mountain ballads is 
incomplete without a word about the 
music. So far, it has attracted little in- 
terest aS compared with the words, yet 
as the words are invariably sung, it is 
of real importance. My own attention 
was first drawn to the ballad material of 
this section by hearing Barbara Allen 
sung, the plaintive minor melody seiz- 
ing and holding my attention when per- 
haps the more familiar words would 
have been passed by. Indeed, one who 
has not heard the ballad sung at the 
mountain-hearth cannot fully appreciate 
how it seems to express the temper and 
isolation of its environment. 


Here again, the first group is the 
most interesting. While it is practically 
impossible to say which are original 
melodies, many are in the old minor 
scale, and, like the words, are probably 
more or less close to originals sung 
many generations ago in England, Scot- 


-different tune may be sung. 
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land, and Ireland. Indeed, it is possible 
that some versions preserved in this re- | 
mote region are closer to originals than — 
those collected in England in recent. 
times. 

The effect of oral transmission is — 
strongly felt. In music one has always 
to reckon with differences in tempera- 
ment and natural musical ability, and 
where each singer freely varies her 
notes, from verse to verse, to suit the 
words as she may remember them— 
sometimes, it may be, omitting an entire. 
line without perceptible hesitation—a 
melody at least slightly different may 
be expected in each family of one settle- 
ment. Just over the mountain a widely’ 
different. version, or even an entirely 
On the’ 
other hand, I have found practically the 
same melody in states as widely sepa-' 
rated as Kentucky and Georgia. ‘ 

The custom of inserting slurring half 
notes and unexpected quavers marks an-~ 
other form of variation, depending 
largely on the temperament of the 
singer. While it adds greatly to the 
difficulty of learning and noting these 
songs, in my collection I have endeav-— 


_ored to give each melody, as nearly as 


possible, as it was Sung. 

The music of the second and third 
groups is, on the whole, less interesting 
than the words. Many of the melodies 
are quaint and have a hint of the minor, 
but others are distinctly commonplace 
and express their environment only 
through phrasing and intonation. 

During the past few years, several col-_ 
lections of mountain ballads have been 
made—although without the music, so’ 
far as I know. As none have been 
published, it is impossible to say «just 
how many and what songs have been 
secured, but it seems probable that the 
rich store still hidden’ away in the - 
mountains has only been touched—a_ 
store that is rapidly being lost with the 
death of, the older people and me com-— 
ing of new conditions. 

The recent government leaflet /re- 
ferred to at the beginning, will prob- 
ably do much to stimulate interest and 
to give us a record of the ballads that 
have been found. State folk-lore so- 
cieties will be increasingly useful in 
collecting and preserving material, 
There is also an attempt being made to 
start a series of ballad clubs at school 
centers in the mountain section, aiming 
thus to secure material which cannot be 
reached by larger organizations. ‘ 

Through these agencies, individual 
effort, and more especially a wider in- 
terest in the subject, it is hoped that 
some day there will be secured a repre- 
sentative collection of mountain ballads 
old and new; an unconscious record of 
the character, temper, and development 
of our race, and a valuable contribution 
to some future volume of American folk- 
lore and song. : 
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HE ever-present race problem 
will not down in the South. 

} First, it was a question of slav- 
ery; later, a question of recon- 
struction; then a question of disfran- 
chisement; and now it serenely bobs up 

to be talked about in regard to the place 
where people shall live or shall not live. 
There is a very definite move in the 
South at the present hour for the segre- 
‘gation of the races, both in the cities 
and in country communities. 

This article does not mean to deal 
/with the question of the segregation of 
the races in the cities, a question on 
which there are many things to be said 
both for and against. The white own- 
er in a city block rises up to demand 
protection when.a Negro has moved in- 
to that city block and thus reduces the 
price of his land and the value of his 
houses; on the other hand, the Negro 
brings searching. charges against the 
white community for neglecting sections 
‘in which Negroes live and for allowing 
all types of vice and crime to pile them- 
selves up about Negro homes. , 

The truth is, that most of the Negroes 

in the cities who seek to buy land and 
‘build homes in the white sections, do so 
not because they prefer to live among 
white people as white people, but be- 
cause they prefer to live in a community 
where the controlling people will see to 
it that decency and order are maintain- 
ed. No fair-minded white man can for 
one minute doubt that there is much to 
be said on both sides of this question of 
city segregation. We are, perhaps, not 
yet in a position to face this thing in a 
dispassionate attitude, leaving aside petty 
financial problems—or perhaps I had 
better say, subordinating economic prob- 
lems to those greater and more funda- 
mental problems which are wrapped up 
in. human justice and the building of 
human character. 

_ But it is not the question of segre- 
gation in cities which gives the thought- 
ful southern white man the most an- 
“noyance at the present hour. It is this 
determined move on the part of a few 
white leaders to see to it that segrega- 
tion is carried out in the rural com- 
munities throughout the entire South. 
The plan of segregation as laid down by 
some of these leaders is just this: 


_ “That ~wherever the greater part of 
the land acreage in any given district 
that may be laid off, is owned by one 
race, a majority of the voters in such a 
district may say, if they wish, that in 
future no land be sold to a person of a 
| ; 
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different race,—provided such action is 
approved or allowed (as being justi- 
fied by considerations of the peace, pro- 
tection, and social life of the commun- 
ity) by reviewing judge or board of 
county commissioners.” 

In other words, whenever a majority 
of the people in a community are white, 
they can easily get together and vote 
that they will not allow any new Negroes 
to move into the community; but, inas- 
much as the Negroes in many communi- 
ties are scarcely able to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of voting, it 
would be very difficult in any Negro 
community for the Negroes to get to- 
gether and decide that no further white 
people should come into that community. 
Hence the question is not what it has 
frequently been supposed to be,—a fair 
arrangement between ‘the races, but is 
a new device by which communities that 
so desire may get rid of the Negro with- 
out the Negro’s having a similar privi- 
lege. 


Defense of the Policy 


This policy of rural segregation is de- 
fended on the basis that the Negro 
farmer is not a satisfactory neighbor. to 
his white farmer friends; that he is a 
menace to the social and moral life of 
the community; that he breaks down and 
makes impossible co-operative move- 
ments; that he divides the funds for 
schools and churches, thus weakening 
these institutions; that he is crowding 
out gradually from the rural South the 
small white farmers; and that he is 
over-bidding the white farmer in his at- 
tempt to buy and to own land. 


As to the Negro’s being an unsatis- 
factory neighbor, there is a vast differ- 
ence between the rural community and 
the city community. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that in any city block it would 
be unsatisfactory for people of two very 
opposite races to live in such close jux- 
taposition. It is practically impossible 
there for the children of the two fami- 
lies to be kept separate, and it is fur- 
ther impossible for the one home to pro- 
tect itself against the inroads of the 
other home from such standpoints as 
health, or artistic arrangement. 

But in the country community there is 
an entirely different situation. Each 
farmer is, in a sense, “monarch of all 
he surveys.” His nearest neighbor is 
far enough away that the children do 
not need to mingle, and one farmer is 
not in any sense socially affected by 
those who live around him. The proof 


‘whole section. 
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that this is the fact comes from the tes- 
timony of large numbers of farmers 
with whom I have talked and with whom 
I have corresponded, saying that they 
do not at all object to their Negro neigh- 
bors, and in not a few cases have I had 
them say that they even preferred the 
Negro neighbors, because they could co- 
operate with them better. 

I heard one leading farmer in a 
Southern State say that if he wanted. to 
buy an expensive piece of machinery 
which he could not afford to own by 
himself, he usually asked two or three of 
his Negro neighbors rather than his 
white neighbors, to go in with him in 
purchasing the same. Of course, it 
would be easy for somebody to reply that 
he did that because he could control the 
Negro farmers and could not control the 
white farmers; but in this case, that was 
certainly not the fact, because he gave 
the Negro farmers their full share of 
the benefits of the machinery. 

Some time ago I wrote a letter to 
every United States farm-demonstration 
agent in the South, some 740 in number. 
These men represent, I . suppose, the 
most intelligent group of farmers in this 
They are also men who, 
because of their very positions, are 
brought into contact with all the farm- 
ers of their particular communities. 
They ought to know the spirit of the 
South as no other group of men know 
the spirit of the South. I asked them 
two or three definite questions on this 
particular point. First, I asked them if 
Negroes were buying land in their com- 
munities; second, I asked if there was 
any opposition on the part of the white 
people to their buying land; third, I 
asked if the land values in that particu- 
lar community were rising or falling; 
and fourth, I asked if the fact that 
Negroes were buying land had anything 
to do with this rise or fall in land 
values, 

In answer to the first question there 
were a large number of agents who re- 
plied that the Negroes were buying land. 
In some cases they were buying rapidly, 
in other cases only a few were acquir- 
ing their own little homesteads. I sup- 
pose it would be justifiable to say that 
the gteat majority of all these farm dem- 
onstration agents found that the Negroes 
were purchasing land as farm homes. 
The fact that this is true is brought out 
very clearly by the United States cen- 
sus of 1910, which indicated that farm 
ownership among Negroes had increased 
very greatly in the last decade. In 
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some states it has increased almost 13 
per cent; in others almost 17 or 18 per 
cent; so that at the present time the 
Negroes in the South own about fifteen 
million acres of farm land. In some 
counties in the South the Negroes have 
doubled their land holdings in the last 
ten years, and it is perhaps true that a 
larger number of Negroes than of 
whites are buying land, though not- yet 
at all true that they are buying more 
land than the whites, for the Negro 
farm is usually rather small. 

In regard to the second question, as to 
whether the farmers were opposed to 
the Negroes’ buying land, a great ma- 
jority of the demonstration agents an- 
swered that there was no opposition 
whatever in their communities. In one 
particular state where the race feeling 
is very high, a number of demonstra- 
tion agents said there was opposition to 
Negroes’ buying land in their communi- 
ties; but this does not represent the 
whole rural South. 

According, then, to the testimony of 
these men who are among the most in- 
telligent farmers ‘in the South and who 
know their communities better perhaps 
than any other group of men, there is 
no serious objection on the part of the 
white farmers to Negro land-ownership. 
Many of these demonstration agents 
went further and said that the Negro 
farmers were much better as land-own- 
ers than as tenants or as day-laborers; 
and that the white farmers were encour- 
aging these Negroes to own their own 
farms, inasmuch as, they added to the 


economic assets of the community 
through their better efforts as land- 
owners. 


In the third place, I found by this in- 
vestigation that in almost all of the farm 
communities, land values were rising. 
Even in those places where the Negroes 
were buying land rapidly, land values 
were still rising. 


And in reply to the fourth question, 
most of the demonstration agents an- 
swered that they did not think it made 
any particular difference as to the land 
values, whether Negroes were buying 
land or not. 

The question of the support of school 
and church in the rural community is 
a pressing one and perhaps in this re- 
gard, the advocates of the segregation 
movement for rural communities have 
one of their best arguments. If it were 
possible to gather peaceably all the 
Negroes of a state into certain counties 
and all of the whites into certain other 
counties, it would, of course, be possible 
to have unified schools and a much small- 
er number of schools. Every man who 
knows anything about the educational 
problems of the South has for’ a long 
time faced the fact that a double school 
system in a sparsely settled section is a 
tremendous burden and handicap, and 
yet the South has bravely set its face 


toward giving fair training to all its 
children, both white and colored. 

The question which immediately arises 
in relation to this segregation is wheth- 
er or not a county composed of Negroes 
alone would have as efficient schools as 
they now have where they are under the 
supervision of the white supetintendent 
and where they have the example and 
the encouragement of the white schools 
in their vicinity. Might it not easily be 
conceivable that these Negro schools 
would become far less efficient, because 
perhaps the time has not yet come that 
the Negro can well do without the help- 
ful co-operation of the white man? Be- 
sides, this question. of the size of the 
Negro school, and of the white school 
as well, is being gradually solved-by the 
consolidated school movement, which 
takes the children from a sparsely settled 
section into the neighboring section, thus 
reducing the number as well as increas- 
ing the efficiency of the schools now in 
existence, 


Handicaps of the Policy 


It seems to me that any movement for 
segregation would certainly have some 
or. all of the following serious handi- 
caps: 

First: The Negro, being discrimin- 
ated against in the country, would be 
prone to move at once to the city, where 
he would probably become both a burden 
and a menace. Almost every southern 
man interested in the future develop- 
ment of the section is decidedly opposed 
to the migration of people to the city, 
whether they be white or colored. It is 
a well-known fact that the Negro is 
less able to bear the strain and excite- 
ment of the city than is the white man. 
The city becomes his undoing in most 
cases, and he is seriously in danger of 
becoming a criminal as he drifts into 
the segregated districts of our cities. 

If you ask any city official in the 
South, or any good citizen in the South, 
whether he would like to have a large 
influx of Negroes from the country, you 
are very apt to get a decided negative 
to your question. Most of the white 
men in the South who have written on 
the Negro problem have held this up as 
one of the serious charges against the 
Negro, that he will not stay in the coun- 
try where he can make an honest liy- 
ing, where his conditions of life as to 
sanitation are much more wholesome, 
and where his environment is more up- 
lifting and less exciting; and yet a move- 
ment for segregation, which in its ulti- 
mate analysis is a movement to drive 
the Negro out of white communities, 
would inevitably be a movement of the 
Negro to the city. 

Before we do that, we shall need to 
stop and think many times; for we are 
all convinced that the Negro is a much 
greater economic asset, he is a larger 
influence for good citizenship, he is a 
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better neighbor, in the country than | 


he is in the city. 
Second: 


er labor supply in many country com- 
munities, 
the outcome is sensed by many of the 


big plantation owners, most of whom | 
are, as I understand it, decidedly opposed | 


to the question of segregation. They 


realize that any such movement as this | 
would immediately result in driving the | 
labor supply from the country and that | 
there is no satisfactory labor supply to | 


take the place of the Negro. 
Third: But 


ly whether it would relieve us of an em- 


barrassment or whether it would bring | 
intricate problems. || 


us new and more 
Anyone who faces the labor situation in 
eastern cities where large numbers of 
foreigners have come in, knows very 
well that the labor problem in the South 
might be much worse than it is. Though 
many Negroes are inefficient, they never- 


theless have a homogeneity, a common | 


national pride, a common religion, and 


a common language, with the white peo- 


ple who surround them. 


I have heard many of the leading | 


white men in the South say that while 
our problem of the adjustment of the 
races was a most trying one, they would 
not think of swapping it for what would 
be more 
mongrel nationalities differing in relig- 
ion, languages and ideals, such as might 
be ours if we brought in a foreign popu- 
lation, 

Fourth: Perhaps one of the most 
serious results of segregation in coun- 
try communities would arise from the 
bitter antagonisms that,- would result 
from any such movement. There have 
been sore places in the hearts of both 
races, and there still remain many things 
that set the two races over against each 
other; and yet most of us feel that there 
is now a growing friendliness and spirit 
of co-operation which we would hope to 
foster rather than destroy. 

Inasmuch as segregation would come 
Ly the vote of the white people of any 
particular community, and would be 
viewed as a new discrimination against 
the Negroes of the community, there 
would at once arise a new source of an- 
tagonism, perhaps more bitter than any 
that has ever existed in the past; be- 
cause it would touch their property 
rights, whereas in the past the questions 
that have been discussed have touched 
largely their personal rights. 

It would seem to me inevitable that 
Negroes who remain in the white com- 
munity would hate those who had dis- 
criminated against their fellowmen, and 
that the white people would cultivate a 
strong aversion to these Negroes who 
refused to move out of the community; 


suppose there were a | 
satisfactory supply of foreigners to take | 
the placexof the Negro, we ask serious- 


exasperating—a problem of | 


Such a segregation of the | 
races would soon mean a lack of prop- | 


The fact that this would be |) 


a 
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we must remember that segregation 
vould not be able to force a man to leave 
he community—it could only refuse to 
low new Negroes or new white people, 
\s the case might be, to come into the 
jommunity. Thus put in strong opposi- 
ion to each other, each race would be 
tonstantly a menace to the other rather 
‘han a help. 

| Fifth: But granting that it could be 
worked out peaceably and amicably, and 
hat all the Negroes would gladly sub- 
mit, that quietly some counties would be- 
tome much darker and other counties 
much whiter, or some particular com- 
munities in a county darker and others 
whiter, we must again ask whether this 
would be to the advantage of the whole 
South. Economically speaking, would 
this be to the advancement and the up- 
lift of the Southland? 

One must immediately face the situa- 
tion that the Negro race, while progress- 
ing, is still a belated race. It has not had 
behind it the centuries of progress that 
we as white people have inherited. It 
is, in a sense, a race in its childhood, 
needing the co-operation, the suggestion, 
the help of the more advanced race. To 
put these men off into communities by 
themselves would be a most serious eco- 
nomic experiment. The truth is that in 
those communities where the Negroes 
have been left alone and have not been 
brought in contact for many years with 
white people, they have not developed in 
their economic productiveness as they 
should have done. 

A splendid illustration of this is to be 
found in St. Helena Island, just off the 
coast of South Carolina. It is one of the 
Sea Islands which produce the long 
staple cotton. During the slavery 
régime, the whole island was owned by 
a half-dozen or more large land-owners, 
and most of the Negroes. on the island 
belonged to these few families. The is- 
land was a source of great wealth, be- 
cause under tlie direction of these white 
men it was a very productive island. On 
one of my recent visits to St. Helena 
Island, I found that most of the land on 


the island is now owned in small plots 
by Negro farmers. There are between 
six and seven thousand Negroes and 
about fifty white people living on the 
island. So far as I know, there is not 
a white man on the island who makes 
his entire living by farming, but there 
are one or two white men who have 
farms largely for the pleasure of the 
thing. 


The Policy of Co-operation 


In talking with Mr. Macdonald, one of 
the oldest residents and perhaps the 
leading white man on the entire island, 
I asked why the Negroes had made so 
little progress economically. His an- 
swer was that they had been so cut off 
from the example and the helpfulness of 
white leaders and white farmers that 
they have dropped back into inefficiency. 
He then went on to say that in his judg- 
ment the Negro was not yet in position 
to stand alone and needed the co-opera- 
tion of the white farmer and also the 
encouragement of the white farmer’s ex- 
ample. This is certainly in keeping with 
my observations throughout the South. 


In this move, therefore, for the sup-. 


posed betterment of the small farmer eco- 
nomically, we may inadvertently injure 
the white farmer instead of helping him. 
The South is a unit, and if we destroy 
the economic productiveness of nine mil- 
lions of our people, all of the rest of 
us will have to suffer the consequences, 
whether we be city people, large plan- 
tation owners, or small truck farmers. 
If the Negro does not develop into an 
efficient farmer, the whole South will be 
economically poorer for all years to 
come. Hence, our segregation move- 
ment might easily result in destroying 
rather than helping the white neighbor, 
of which so much has been made. 

In the sixth place, it seems to me that 
perhaps the most serious handicap that 
would come out of this segregation 
movement would be the deliberate shift- 
ing of the burden of responsibility for 
the uplift of the Negro from the should- 
ers of the southern white man. Every 
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man who counts himself a man must at 
some time or other in life, shoulder 
some load for the good of humanity. 
The load that has been laid upon the 
shoulders of the southern white man is 
the uplift of his neighbor by his side. 
If the southern whites lift this load like 
men and lay themselves out in the effort 
to make of the Negro a larger and a 
truer humanity, then the white South 
will become a race of true and noble 
men developed out of the fires of hard- 
ship into self-reliance; and, what is 
more, into a race of brotherly men, If, 
on the other hand, we _ shift this re- 
sponsibility, shove the Negro off into a 
community to himself, wash our hands 
of all relationship with him, we then 
miss the chance of serving our genera- 
tion in its deepest and truest need. We 
become like the spoiled child that never 
has to bear the burden of responsibility, 
and consequently develops into a hot- 
house plant, without strength, courage, 
or human sympathy. 

The great problem of the South is, af- 
ter all, not primarily an economic prob- 
lem, but a problem of manhood. We of 
the South who claim to be the more ad- 
vanced and the stronger race, are on 
trial. It is not the Negro today who is 
on trial, but the southern white man, and 
I say this as a southern white man. The 
question is not whether the Negro is as 
moral as the white man, whether he is 
as intellectual, as strong, as the white 
man; whether he is or ever will be as ad- 
vanced as the southern white man. The 
question is whether we, the boasted lead- 
ers of the South, will so deal with the 
Negro as to prove to the rest of the 
world that we are menrwith a brotherly 
spirit, worthy to be trusted with a great 
responsibility in the development of hu- 
man life. 

My honest conviction is that the ris- 
ing generation of southern white men 
will in increasing measure assume the 
responsibilities laid upon their shoulders, 
and will deal fairly with the man in 
black by their side. This, and this alone, 
will really solve our race problem. 


Children and the 
City’s Purse- 


Strings 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


HE combined annual appropria- 
tions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio to their 
state universities are not so much as 
New York City pays each year to pri- 


vate charitable institutions that care 
for persons dependent on the public. 
The effort of the Commissioner of 
Public Charities to audit this huge ex- 
penditure—and what came of it—Mr. 
Lane brings out in this installment. | 
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HE tortuous course of the civil 
service investigation in New 
York city, still in progress dur- 
ing the last week in December, 
has given us a glimpse of some of 
the ground breaking done by the 
present administration of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities. Not only 
were political toes stepped on in this 
process; a more complex power was 
roused to a sense of injury. In telling 
this part of the story we shall be dealing 
with one of the foremost problems of 
public administration—a problem yearly 
growing more acute not only in New 
York city but in a score of municipali- 
ties and states throughout the country. 
Private charitable institutions have a 
stake in the annual expenditures of New 
York city equal to the combined legis- 
lative appropriations to the state uni- 
versities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The budget for 
1915 sets aside $5,317,557 for the support 
of public charges in these institutions. 
This money, spent on a per capita 
basis, goes to the institutions only after 
the Department of Public Charities has 
approved each case. Increased circum- 
spection in granting that approval has 
been practiced by the present adminis- 
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tration of the department. We have al- 
ready seen that the special examiners 
appointed under Commissioner Kings- 
bury brought about the discharge of 
many children from private child-caring 
institutions. On December 23, the num- 
ber so discharged stood at 1,240. 

This has meant a loss of income to the 
institutions from which the children 
were taken. -The city pays an. institu- 
tion on the congregate plan $2.50 4 week 
for each child committed to it; to one 
on the cottage plan, $3. Additional 
amounts are granted for education and 
vocational training. The loss for one 
year to the institutions that supported 
these 1,240 children is placed by the de- 
partment, therefore, at $179,874. This 
does not represent the total loss in in- 
come, for many children would doubt- 
less have remained several years, in 
many cases until sixteen. While the 
total loss cannot be figured exactly, the 
department believes that a conservative 
estimate is $420,000. 

This withdrawal of 1,240 children has 
been a drain on institutions in addition 
to the usual flux of their population. It 
has decreased this population less, how- 
ever, than might be expected; the gen- 
eral economic depression has seen to 


PRIVATE: INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING PER CAPITA ALLOWANCES FROM 
GREATER NEW YORK 


that. When more parents than usual 
are out of work, more children .than 
usual become dependent. From July 1 
to November 30, almost exactly the pe- 
riod of these withdrawals, 8,109 children 
were presented to the city as public 
charges, of whom 2,883 were committed 
to private institutions. In the same pe- 
riod last year only 5,792 were proposed, 
of whom 2,327 were committed. 

While the withdrawals have meant 
a money loss to institutions, they have 
meant to the children themselves a gain 
in the normal relationships of life. Most 
of the 1,240 were returned to their 
homes, put under the care of relatives 
or guardians, or placed in foster homes. 
Here are typical instances: 


After the death of her husband, Mrs. 
M had two of her children com- 
mitted to an institution. For a while 
she called to see them but suddenly 
ceased and moved to parts unknown. 
This case was reinvestigated annually 
by the department and checked up on 
the records as “not found.” A visitor 
from the special staff found the woman 
living with a man in a nearby town. The 
man was steady and hard-working and 
had provided a comfortable home for 
the woman, who was looked upon as his 
wife. The visitor approached the 
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_ woman, placed her responsibility before 
_her and succeeded in re-awakening an 


In one 
instance, a bill was rendered for the 


ing them for a home for life. 


_-affection for her children. She visited CEVaLL,: 3: StEAR VT CE 
forex lat the alice to oi of a dependent who had died months 
secure their discharge. Again the vis- INVESTIGATION IN carn, 


Some of these cases doubtless were 
presented to the city for payment from 
a misunderstanding of the Board of Esti- 


itor took up the case, informing the 
_ woman that she could have her children 
_ provided she married the man with 
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whom she was living. The woman 
agreed, provided the man’s consent could 
_ be had and the marriage ceremony pri- 
vately arranged. The man’s consent was 
_ obtained, the couple married, and a short 
time ago the children were taken home. 
Two children, full orphans, had re- 
mained since 1910 in an institution. An 
aunt, living in comfortable circum- 
stances, was located in Chicago. She 
willingly consented to take the children. 
The home was investigated by a Chicago 
society and a favorable report received. 
‘The aunt forwarded money for trans- 
portation and the children were sent to 
her. 


That it is to the interest of children 
_ to be placed back in wholesome homes 
as quickly as possible, and that the wel- 
fare of these children rather than the 
amount of money received from the city, 
should be the governing factor in in- 
stitutional policy, is recognized, of 
course, by progressive private child- 
_ caring institutions. A few employ visi- 
tors to keep in touch with the relatives 
_ of children and to restore them to pri- 
vate homes when possible. Such insti- 
tutions have co-operated with- the de- 
partment in its rehabilitation of fami- 
lies and its withdrawal of children. 


is 


ET it now be recalled that it is the 
work of the special examiners, who 
were exempted temporarily by the Mu- 
-nicipal Civil Service Commission, pend- 
ing an examination, and whose activities 
caused this withdrawal of children from 
private institutions, that the State Civil 
Service Commission has been most ener- 
getic in singling out for criticism in its 
present investigation. Mr. Wolff, a mem- 
ber of the state commission, made them 
the chief topic of his newspaper attack 
before the trial started, calling them “a 
nondescript crew of professional charity 
_ workers, settlement workers, and Bull 
Moose ward workers.” The commission 
has haled many of them before it in an 
effort to secure admissions that their 
work did not differ from that: of the 
regular examiners of the department, 
and in this way to cast discredit on their 
classification as professional or expert 
workers. 
It has gone even farther than that. 
It has sent its own investigator to many 
of the homes of discharged children to 
learn the manner in which these ex- 
_ aminers approached parents and the con- 
 versation that passed between them. It 
has then called: many of these parents 
to the stand to repeat their stories. By 
this means it has sought to create the 
impression that the examiners were ruth- 
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The preceding articles in this 
series have been: 

Humanizing the Work of a De- 
partment of Public Charities, No- 
vember 7. 

Clash of the Routineers and the 
Inventors over the Merit System, 
November 14, 

Politics Striking Back at the 
oS Department, November 

A Grand Jury Plagiarizing the 
State Board of Charities, Novem- 
ber 28. 


less in their methods and unwise in their 
recommendations. One of the most em- 
phasized of these cases was given in 
THE Survey of November 14, with both 
the mother’s and the visitor’s account of 
what took place. 
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| ea before the special examiners 

began their work, the department 
had clashed with another set of institu- 
tions—some of the private hospitals. 
The reason for this was again a closer 
scrutiny of cases submitted as public 
charges. 

Many hospitals are paid by the city 
for caring for sick and injured persons 
who are dependent or whose cases are 
emergent. The total amount so expend- 
ed in 1913 was $814,748.95. In passing 
on hospitals’ claims for compensation 
the Commissioner of Public Charities is 
governed by a rule of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, which declares 
that except in emergency cases he shall 
not accept as proper charges “persons 
capable of paying for their own support 
or for whose care adequate provision 
can be made in a public hospital.” 

When the new administration came 
to apply this rule it found many reasons 
for being circumspect. Instances were 
discovered of patients who had already 
paid for their care being charged to the 
city as well, the hospitals thus receiving 
double compensation for their services. 
Other patients, it was found, were rep- 
resented as emergent when their condi- 
tion did not require immediate hospital 
attention; some of these had even had 
their names on the waiting lists of pri- 
vate hospitals for days, yet no effort had 
been made to refer them to public insti- 
tutions. Again, persons who had been 
on the city’s bills for months, in some 
cases for a year or more, were found 
to have paid the private hospitals shelter- 


mate’s rule, and some from carelessness; 
possibly some from less creditable mo- 
tives. Not all hospitals, by any means, 
were making improper claims. At any 
rate, the new administration began to 
reject many patients. It found that it 
had been customary in some bureaus of 
the department not to visit hospitals or 
see the patients, but merely to inspect 
slips submitted by the hospitals and to 
accept the statements made therein as 
true. It changed this by sending its own 
examiners into the hospitals to see the 
patients and to form their own judg- 
ments on the question of emergency and 
other aspects of each case. 


Some of the cases submitted as emer- 
gent but rejected by the department as 
non-emergent, were. for treatment of 
club foot, squint, harelip, bow-legs, 
double knock-knee, depression of nose, 
and an old fracture. Others were re- 
jected because admission had been pre- 
arranged. Of these the following are 
typical : 

Case 22685: Acute mastoiditis. Moth- 


er made application March 14 for pa- 
tient’s admission. Was informed to 


bring the patient to the hospital on 
March 19. 
Case 14721: Met with accident by 


falling from chair at home. Applied at 
clinic and, after treatment, was sent to 
office of hospital. No room. Two weeks 
later, patient received a letter from hos- 
pital and was admitted on May 6, 1914. 

Case 14718: Patient, a nurse at the 
Home, had been attended by the 
consulting physician of that institution 
who recommended hospital treatment. 
Application made to Hospital on 
or about May 1. Patient received a let- 
ter May 7, stating that if she were not at 
Hospital by one o’clock, bed would 
not be reserved. 

Case 14992: Daughter of patient made 
application at Hospital. A doctor 
was sent to her home who promised to 
notify her when there was room. Postal 
later received from hospital notifying 
her that vacancy existed. 


Here are cases rejected on the ground 
that the patients were able to pay: 


Case 24631: Mother of patient at first 
paid $7 a week and then had him trans- 
ferred to a $15 ward. 

Case 21649: Patient in a private room 
paying $14 a week and $8 a day for a 
day and a night nurse. 

Case 25260: As is its custom, the 
Long Island Railroad Company paid 
hospital. 

Case 12003: Patient paying for a 
special nurse at $40 a week. Pays sixty 
cents ($.60) a day to hospital for board 
furnished nurse. 


For this policy toward the private hos- 
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Before appealing any test case or holding friendly conference with department officials, some of the friends of private 
hospitals took this means of getting “justice’ at the hands of the city. 


pitals Mr. Kingsbury was accused of 
“cheese-paring and parsimony.” One of 
the first to voice disapproval was the 
Rey. William B. Farrell, pastor of the 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, and a 
director of Williamsburgh Hospital, 
Brooklyn, who adopted the press as his 
vehicle of attack. One of the news- 
paper interviews with Father Farrell 
credited him with laying at Mr. Kings- 
bury’s door the rejection, as non-emer- 
gent, of the case of a man whose arm 
was torn out of its socket but who yet 
“had grit enough to walk to a hospital 
: under the benumbing of his 
own agony.” The case was shown to 
have occurred under a former adminis- 
tration and Father Farrell later disclaim- 
ed having cited it, but it was neverthe- 
less made much of by critics of the de- 
partment. 

Soon the cause of the hospitals was 
taken up by the Hospital Alliance, a 
body composed of the directors and trus- 
tees of nearly all of the private hos- 
pitals in the city. Resolutions adopted 
by the Alliance on June 3, and published 
in the newspapers, declared that the 
claims for many cases had been rejected 
by the department “without reason 
based upon lawful regulation or statu- 
tory provision.” This, it was insisted, 
had not only brought hardship upon 
the private hospitals, but had deprived 
the poor of aid they had formerly re- 
ceived. 

A committee from the Alliance called 
upon Mr. Kingsbury on June 11 and 
stated its criticisms. This method of 
protest, as well as the resolutions quoted 
above, was resorted to without an ap- 
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peal being first taken from one of the 
department’s decisions, or any less pub- 
lic way of coming to an understanding 
attempted. One of the members of the 
Alliance Committee was Frank Moss, 
counsel for the State Civil Service Com- 
mission in its present investigation. In- 
dividuals on the committee went so far 
as to say that the commissioner had no 
rightful alternative but to accept the 
hospital’s word regarding the emergency 
or non-emergency of a case, and they 
added that some of the hospitals might 
have to close their doors because of the 
department’s rejection of their claims. 

Shortly after this meeting, a second 
committee representing the Alliance was 
formed to co-operate with the depart- 
ment in drafting rules to govern: the 
payment of city funds to private hos- 
pitals. The existing rules were for the 
most part in the form of general orders, 
issued separately. A codification of 
these, with changes, many of which were 
adopted at the suggestion of the hos- 
pitals themselves, has been under prepa- 
ration by the department for the past 
few months, its promulgation having 
been deferred until all matters in dis- 
pute should have been settled. This code 
is now in completed form and will, it is 
hoped, mark the end of misunderstand- 
ing between the hospitals and the de- 
partment. 


IV. 


HILE this controversy was run- 
ning its course, and the Rev. Mr. 
Farrell was still filling the columns of 
the press with his charges of inhuman- 
ity and niggardliness, a new mobiliza- 


tion of the friends of private charities 
was taking place. On July 10, there 
was incorporated at Albany a body call- 
ing itself the Associates of Private 
Charities, Inc. Its objects, as defined in 
the certificate of incorporation, are “to 
encourage and protect charitable insti- 
tutions, promote their efficiency and in- 
crease their influence.” 

The methods by which this body hopes 
to accomplish its ends have not received 
an explicit statement. So far the or- 
ganization has had no clash with the 
Department of Public Charities. Nearly 
all its eighteen directors are officially 
connected with private institutions re- 
ceiving money from the city. From the 
personnel of this group, therefore, and 
from the declarations of individual di- 
rectors, it seems safe to infer that one 
of its main objects is to prevent re- 
ductions in city appropriations to priv- 
ate charities. 

The organization’s executive — secre- 
tary, Daniel C. Potter, twice refused to 
give the writer any information con- 
cerning its purposes, or to refer him to 
any of the directors who might be more 
communicative; but one of the latter, 
E. M. Gattle, who is president of the 
Hospital for Deformities and Joint Dis- 
eases, consented to talk. Mr. Gattle 
said: 

“The Associates of Private Charities 
was formed to see that city and state 
governments shall look after the inter- 
ests of private charitable institutions.” 

Although Mr. Gattle volunteered the 
information that the Associates was not 
formed to oppose the present city ad- 
ministration, he emphasized the need 
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for such a body at the present time by 


calling attention to the department’s re- 
jection of the claims of private institu- 
tions. He recalled the controversy be- 
tween the department and the Hospital 
Alliance, of which Mr. Gattle is also a 
member, and drew an analogy between 
the Alliance and the Associates, pointing 
out that the former existed for the pro- 
tection of hospitals only, while the lat- 
ter could be regarded as including all 
private charitable institutions. 

He said he had no doubt that the 


~ Associates would be represented at the 


constitutional convention next year in 
an effort to prevent the passage of legis- 
lation inimical to the interests of private 
charitable institutions. Michael J. 
Drummond, a director of the Associates, 
and Mr. Kingsbury’s predecessor as 
Commissioner of Public Charities, is 
delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion from the Thirteenth Congressional 
District. 

Charles D. Hilles, a vice-president of 
the Associates and president of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum, has also been 
quoted on the purposes of the organiza- 
tion. Although he refused to'give the 
writer a statement of those purposes, 
declaring that he did not want “to be 
responsible” for any part of the article 
I might write, he admitted that he had 
discussed the matter with a newspaper 
representative and said that his present 
attitude of silence was not to be inter- 
preted as a retraction of that interview. 

The interview with Mr. Hilles, which 
was published in the New York Evening 
Post of October 23, ran in part as fol- 
lows: 


. “The Associates of Private Charities, 
representing the different elements in- 


terested in private institutions, had been 


incorporated, -he said, to meet and put 
squarely before the public the question 
of whether it wanted institutions under 
private and sectarian control deprived 
of city aid and eventually displaced by 
city institutions, a movement he believed 
to be incubating. As one who 
was called upon to present to the Board 
of Estimate the needs of private insti- 
tutions which cared for public charges, 
he had felt that an office like Dr. Pot- 
ter’s was necessary to provide him with 
the information he should have as to 
the affairs of these institutions, and upon 
such topics Dr. Potter was an authority. 
‘I want first to show,’ said Mr. Hilles, 
‘that the private institutions are deserv- 
ing and then make a stand for their 
needs. Every one of these institutions 
is spending more and more money upon 
public charges and they have the right 
to receive aid from the city.’” 


Nearly all the eighteen directors of 
the Associates of Private Charities, Inc., 
are officially connected with private 
charities receiving money from the city. 
The list is given on this page. 

Further light on the purposes of the 
Associates of Private Charities, Inc., is 
afforded by Mr. Potter’s connection with 
it. Long the stanch friend and _ ally 
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DIRECTORS OF ASSOCIATES OF PRIVATE CHARITIES, INC. WITH 
A PARTIAL LIST OF THEIR CHARITABLE CONNECTIONS 


*Stars indicate institutions receiving money from the city. 


Macomb G. Foster 
*Pres. Knickerbocker Hospital. 
Member Hospital Alliance. 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland 
*Director of Flower Hospital. 
Dean of N. Y. Homeopathic Medical 
College. 
*Trustee N. Y. Ophthalmic Hospital. 
Member Hospital Alliance. 
Frank Moss 
*Pres. & Director, 
Hospital. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, N. 
Y. College & Hospital for Women. 
Member [fospital Alliance. 
Rt. Rev. Dennis J. McMahon 
Supervisor of Catholic Charities of New 
York. 
William I. Spiegelberg 
*Trustee, Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
Abraham S. Kavanaugh 
Supt. of Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 
Edward C. Blum 
*Pres. of Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn. 
i eed House of St. Giles the Crip- 
ple. 
Michael J. Drummond 
*Former Director Catholic Protectory. 
Ex-Commissioner of Public Charities. 
Rev. William B. Farrell 
*Member Board of Directors, 
burgh Hospital. 
Member Hospital Alliance. 


N. Y. Ophthalmic 


Williams- 


of private charitable institutions re- 
ceiving city money, his record was 
familiar to many of those composing 
the Associates at the time this organi- 
zation was formed; it could easily have 
been consulted by others. That he was 
selected as secretary must be taken to 
mean, therefore, that those who chose 
him wanted the type of service that he 
could be expected to render. 

Mr. Potter’s picturesque career began 
in the ministry. As pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church; Second Avenue 
and Tenth Street, New York City, he 
was well known a quarter of a century 
ago as an eloquent speaker and writer 
on child life. When the Southern New 
York Baptist Association transferred 
several mortgages against the Taber- 
nacle Church to the City Mission So- 
ciety in 1895, the church failed to com- 
ply with some of the conditions of the 
mortgages and the City Mission Society 
undertook their foreclosure. Mr. Potter 
furnished many headlines for the press 
by refusing to vacate the property and 
for days locking himself in the parson- 
age, receiving food, it was believed, 
from loyal parishioners on the outside. 

In 1898, the Council of the Southern 
New York Baptist Association appoint- 
ed a committee of fifteen to investigate 
charges against Mr. Potter’s personal 
character. The published report of the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of this asso- 
ciation shows that by a vote of 43 to 
19 the Council adopted the majority re- 
port of its committee, in which Mr. 
Potter’s methods of transacting business 
were severely condemned. 

From the ministry Mr. Potter turned 
to other fields. In 1902, Edward M. 
Grout, then newly elected city comp- 


Henry L., Longhaar ~- 
*N. Y. Uomeopathic Medical College. 
*Trustee and Treasurer Flower Hospital. 
Member Hospital Alliance. 

Edward Lauterbach 
Director of the Following: 
ag cha Orphan Asylum of the City of 


*Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society. 

Arthur 8S. Somers 
*Director, Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum Society, Brooklyn. 


E. M. Gattle 
*President, Hospital for Deformities and 
Joint Diseases, 
Member Hospital Alliance. 


Very Rev. T. J. O'Hara 
Chairman, Catholic Charities Bureau of 
Diocese of Brooklyn, the object of 
which “is to supervise, direct and en- 
courage all the Catholic Charitable In- 
stitutions of the Diocese.’ 


Thomas Hughes Kelly 
*President Advisory Board of St. 
cent’s Hospital. 
Member Hospital Alliance. 


Herman A, Metz 
Ex-Comptroller of City. 


Edward M. Grout 
Ex-Comptroller of City. 


Charles D. Hilles 
*President N. Y. Juvenile Asylum. 


Vin- 


troller and now a director of the Asso- 
ciates of Private Charities, appointed 
Mr. Potter Chief Examiner of Accounts 
of Charitable Institutions in the Depart- 
ment of Finance—a position calling for 
the strictest business integrity. Mr. 
Potter’s duties were to audit the bills 
and accounts of private charitable in- 
stitutions receiving money from the city. 
During the eight and a half years he 
held this position he came to be en- 
trusted with many of the supervisory 
powers over such accounts vested in the 
comptroller’s office. He was consulted 
in regard to policies of appropriation 
and exercised much influence on the 
tentative budget of charitable expendi- 
tures annually submitted to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. In a 
word, he was credited with controlling 
in large measure the payments to priv- 
ate institutions. 


Both Comptroller Grout and Mr. Pot- 
ter entered office at a time when those 
who questioned the wisdom of public 
grants to private charities had high 
hopes that the city might adopt a firm 
policy of reducing those subsidies. The 
preceding comptroller, Bird S. Coler, 
after asking for the opinions of many 
persons interested in this question, de- 
clared in a.report to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1899: 


“T believe that the best results will be 
obtained if the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment will decide upon a policy 
which should first decide clearly the re- 
lations to be established between the 
City Treasury and private charitable in- 
stitutions, and then move towards that 
end by gradually conforming the appro- 
priations in the budget to that ideal in 
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such a manner that progress shall be 
made as rapidly as may be consistent 
with the desire to avoid crippling ,excel- 
lent charities which have been led to 
depend for many years upon public as- 
sistance. By this, of course, I do not 
mean to suggest that the Board should 
approach the subject with excessive 
timidity, for the evils which exist have 
assumed such proportions that a more or 
less severe use of the pruning knife 
must be made in dealing with appro- 
priations else the effect will be scarcely 
perceptible. I am convinced that ulti- 
mately the cause of charity will benefit 
rather than suffer from this course, for 
it. is a serious objection to the whole 
subsidy system that it tends to dry up 
the sources of private benevolence.” 

Mr. Coler, in his report, then went on 
to the different kinds of institutions re- 
ceiving city money, suggesting that in 
the case of dispensaries—the subsidiza- 
tion of which, he declared, seemed at 
least doubtful—the amounts allowed be 
limited to 50 per cent of those obtained 
from private benevolence. To homes 
for the aged he recommended that pay- 
ments of public money be discontinued 
entirely after 1900, and that in that year 
only half the amounts granted for 1899 
be allowed. 


ee policy met with no favor by 

the succeeding administration. In 
1902, Mr. Grout’s and Mr. Potter’s first 
year, the city appropriated $2,726,704 to 
private charitable institutions; in 1910, 
Mr. Potter’s last year, it appropriated 
$4,734,252. During this period the per 
diem rates to institutions were increased 
several times and new institutions added. 
In 1902, the number of institutions on 
the city’s pay-roll was 132; in 1910, it 
was 149. 

During this time Mr. Potter’s popu- 
larity with persons connected with priv- 
ate institutions became marked. He was 
a frequent guest and speaker at dinners 
given by or for them. When his per- 
sonal finances became embarrassed it 
was from such persons that aid was 
offered him. In August, 1906, Mr. Pot- 
ter filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy with the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York, alleging an indebtedness of $11,- 
577.88 and no assets, and was later ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 

One of the efforts to help him in this 
crisis was made by the treasurer ant 
trustee of an institution then receiving 
money from the city. In the summer of 
1906, this official purchased a judgment 
of $800 against Mr. Potter held by 
Austin, Nichols and Company, wholesale 
grocers. The amount paid was $200; 
and as late as 1910, Mr. Potter declared 
that the purchaser of the judgment, who, 
he said, had acted merely out of friend- 
ship, had not been reimbursed. 

Soon after this it was suggested by 
persons connected with institutions that 
had fared well at the hands of the 
city during Mr. Potter’s connection with 


the finance department that these institu- 
tions show their appreciation by raising 
a fund or gift for him. In the course 
of an investigation into the relations be- 
tween private charitable institutions and 
the city, made subsequently by the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, a voucher 
for $500 was found, dated January 21, 
1907, payable to the treasurer and trus- 
tee referred to above and signed by him. 
On the face of this voucher were writ- 


ten the words, “special counsel fees’; | 


and on the back was the following en- 
dorsement, written by the then superin- 
tendent of the same institution: 


“This amt. was our share of a fund 
amt. (I understand) to $5,000, which 


was to be raised by Institutions to take — 


Rev. Dr. Potter out of his financial 
troubles. This check was cashed and 
amount given to , who saw that 
it reached person for whom it was in- 
tended.” 


These officials and others were ques- 
tioned about this voucher in the course 
of an investigation of Mr. Potter’s con- 
nections with charitable institutions, con- 
ducted by the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, Raymond B. Fosdick, in June, 
1910, a few days after Mr. Potter left 
the finance department. Here is a por- 
tion of the treasurer-trustee’s testimony : 


Ques. “Will you tell me the purpose 
of this check?” 

Ans. “Well, it is two years and nearly 
a half since—I will do the best I can to 
recollect exactly. inform- 
ed me that there was a movement on 
foot among the institution people to 
form a fund to defray the expenses of 
the supervisor of charities, and any 
other expenses that might be incidental 
to it. He also later on informed me 
that they would like to make a present 
to Dr. Potter, as he was in financial 
straits at the time.” 

Ques. “Which Dr. 
mean?” 

Ans. “Daniel C. Potter.” 

Ques. “Daniel C. Potter who was con- 
nected with the charities of the Finance 
Department ?” 

Ans. “Yes. And they—many of them 
—felt very kindly towards him for the 
advancement of charities, and feeling 
for him in distress, that it is purposed 
to give him a check.” 

Ques. “What was the nature of his 
financial crisis, do you know?” 

Ans. “Well, I couldn’t say, only that 
there was a mortgage on his house, 
something like that—I think that was it, 
a mortgage on his house.” 

Oues? i , —is it?” 

Ans. “Yes.” 

Ques. “Informed you that there was 
a mortgage on Dr. Potter’s house?” 

Ans. “I won’t say he informed me—I 
don’t know—I am speaking now the way 
I understood. I would say that to the 
best of my knowledge now, there was a 
mortgage on his house and he was in 
financial distress, and also there was—it 
may not be at that time—but judgments 
coming due. He was in bankruptcy, 
something like that. That was the gen- 
eral feeling, that he was in financial dis- 


Potter do you 


tress. 
won't be exact—” 

It has never been proved that this 
money reached Mr. Potter. He himself 
declared that he had frowned on the 


raising of the fund and did not receive | 


any of it. Indeed the informant men- 


tioned in the preceding testimony de- , 
clared during Commissioner Fosdick’s | 


investigation that the movement to raise 
such a fund had been dropped shortly 


after it was conceived and that the i 
check for $500 was used for other pur- = 


poses. 


public career did not end there, how- 


ever“ On June 3, the day before his | 


resignation took effect, he was nominated 


for the position of Director of the city’s | 
An- = 


new Board of Ambulance Service. 
other nomination had been made the 
week before, but all reference to the 


first candidate was stricken from the | 
On November 21, on the mo- | 
tion of Dr. Royal S. Copeland, director ~ 


minutes. 


of Flower Hospital and a member of the 


present Associates of Private Charities, 


the board elected Mr. Potter its director. 


In this capacity he was again credited 
with friendliness to private institutions — 


and eventually, as we shall see, came into 
clash with Mr. Kingsbury. 


pace year more than 100,000 people 

suffer accident or sudden illness on 
the streets, in the factories and in the 
homes of New York City. The welfare, 
in many cases the life, of these people de- 
pend upon an efficient ambulance service 


in connection with our private and pub-— 


lic hospitals. Such service as existed in 


the early days of ambulances was dis-_ 


connected and haphazard; the injured 
person’s chance of prompt treatment de- 
pended on the luck of thesfiearest police- 


man in getting an ambulance to the spot 


quickly. Gradually the police began to 


exercise a fairly effective supervision — 


over the growing ambulance departments 
of the hospitals. Since most calls passed 
through their hands, the telephone ex- 
change at police headquarters became 
the clearing-house for calls. 
in Manhattan and the Bronx were as- 


Hospitals | 


Either of these two sources, I ~ 


Mr. Potter left his position in the — 
Finance Department in June, 1910. His © 


signed special districts, and some of them > 


had their own wires into the police ex- 


change. 

But this supervision had its draw- 
backs, Ambulance service is a hospital, 
not a police, function. 
city was paying private hospitals for 


caring for public charges and many of © 


these entered the hospitals by the am- 
bulance route. It seemed wise, there- 
fore, that the city should keep its own 


check on ambulance cases and the effi- — 


ciency of the ambulance service, and not 
impose this burden on an already heavily 
laden police department. 


ACCORDINGLY a law was passed, 


in 1909, creating a City Board of © 
Ambulance Service, consisting of the ~ 


Moreover, the - 
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ommissioner of Police, the Commis- 
oner of Public Charities, the Presi- 
ent of the Board of Bellevue and 
llied Hospitals, and two citizens ap- 


jinted by the Mayor. This board 
as given general control over all 
mbulance service except that main- 


ined by the Department of Health. 
eing composed of two busy heads of 
partments and three unpaid members, 
obviously could not be expected to 
evote a great deal of time to the per- 
rmance of its duties. Much of the 
ssponsibility for its accomplishments 
ould necessarily fall to the director 
ho was paid a salary of $4,000. Under 
is leadership it was hoped that the 
dard would become the efficient and 
irecting head of the city’s emergency 
ure of its sick and injured citizens. 


2UT during the three and one-half 
years of Mr. Potter’s directorship 
became nothing of the kind. A care- 
il study of the acts of the board during 
lis period has just been made by the 
ommittee on Hospitals of the State 
harities Aid Association. Some inter- 
ting things were found out. The law 
irected the board to establish ambul- 
ace districts for the various hospitals 
ad to alter the boundaries of such dis- 
icts when need arose; yet the board 
ft the boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, 
ad Richmond undivided. The law di- 
ected it to make written contracts with 
1 hospital corporations desiring to 
aintain ambulance service; it made no 
ich contracts. It left the machinery 
yr receiving and transmitting calls ex- 
stly where it found it—in the hands 
f the police; and failed to develop that 
achinery so that it could at all times 
mntrol. the movement of ambulances 
ad insure prompt service. It failed to 
tablish a means of knowing when am- 
ilances were out of service and when 
nbulance districts were left inade- 
ately covered. It failed to require re- 
rts showing the name and addresses 
f patients, the cause and manner of in- 
iry or sickness necessitating ambulance 
rvice, and the disposition made of each 
ise by the hospitals. In short, it did 
ractically nothing, with one exception, 
» far as the committee could learn, to 
1ow that it had existed during Mr. 
otter’s connection with it. 
That one exception was to increase 
ie amounts of money paid by the city 
) private hospitals maintaining ambu- 
nce service. When the board came 
to existence in 1910, payment was 
ade to these hospitals in lump sums 
‘ovided for in the budget of the comp- 
oller. The amount so paid in 1909 
as $33,900; in 1910, $38,700; in 1911, 
fe same. On January 1, 1912, the 
yard put into effect a new system. 
nder this the city paid a specified 
mount for each ambulance maintained 
; a hospital, irrespective of the number 


of calls made; for horse-drawn vehicles, 
$70 each per month; for electric 
vehicles, $87.50; for gasoline vehicles, 
if second-hand or adapted, $80; for the 
same, if new and of an approved make, 
$125. Under this arrangement $51,- 
786.67 was paid to private hospitals in 
1912; $64,692 in 1913. 

When Mr. Kingsbury became com- 
missioner of Public Charities, he became 
also secretary, ex officio, of the Board 
of Ambulance Service. The citizen 
members, who served under appointment 
by Mayor Gaynor, were Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, director of Flower Hospital, 
and William I. Spiegelberg, then trustee 
of Sydenham Hospital, both now mem- 
bers of the Associates of Private Chari- 
ties. Dr. Copeland became a member 
of the board in 1909. Flower Hospital 
first received money from the city for 
its ambulance service in 1910, getting 
$4,800 that year, and receiving an in- 
crease to $6,180 in the budget for 1912. 

Mr. Kingsbury and other members 
early discovered the board’s past ineffi- 
ciency. Dr. Copeland and Mr. Spiegel- 
berg were dropped and Mayor Mitchel 
appointed in their stead Alexander M. 
White, of Brooklyn, and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise. On March 27, Mr. Kingsbury 
introduced a resolution calling on Direc- 
tor Potter for a report of work done. 
This report was deemed unsatisfactory 
and on June 10, the board abolished the 
position of director, to take effect June 
30, and assigned his duties to the secre- 
tary. Exit, therefore, Mr. Potter, with 
no special friendliness for Mr. Kings- 


bury. 
ON July 10, one month after the 
board’s action, came the formation 
of the Associates of Private Charities, 
with the significant Mr. Potter as execu- 
tive. His record has been given somewhat 
at length because of its bearing on the 
organization with which he is now con- 
nected and because it is an integral part 
of the history of public grants to priv- 
ate charities in New York city. Other 
evidence of the purposes of the Asso- 
ciates we have already examined. On 
the occasion of the writer’s first visit to 
the office of this body, October 20, Mr. 
Potter said that he had on his desk “a 
pile of letters” complaining of the man- 
ner in which the special examiners of 
the Department of Public Charities had 
brought about the discharge of children 
from institutions. 


V. 


1S may, then, be regarded as undoubt- 

edly the purpose of this organization 
to protect the stake of private charities 
in the city treasury. The general ques- 
tion of the wisdom of granting public 
funds to private. institutions, is, of 
course, one on which there is much hon- 
est disagreement. Many people are cnn- 


vinced that private institutions can care 
for particular classes, such as dependent 
children, more cheaply than the city and 
to better advantage. Political changes, 
it is declared, bring disastrous varia- 
tions of policy and management in pub- 
lic institutions, and children in private- 
ly controlled institutions may receive 
religious instruction, which the city is 
prohibited from giving. The stigma of 
being recipients of charity, moreover, is 
removed, it is held; from the inmates of 
private institutions. By placing its 
charges in these institutions, already 
built and equipped, and paying only for 
their actual maintenance, the city is 
saved, it is insisted, a large part of the 
total cost of their care. 


Ae case against public payments to 

private institutions has perhaps never 
been more concisely put than in the fol- 
lowing words of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, contained in 
a report to former Comptroller Coler, 
made at his request in 1899, and quoted 
in Warner’s American Charities as be- 
ing of “historic importance”: 


“In conclusion we desire to state that 
a careful study of this question has con- 
vinced us that the plan of granting pub-. 
lic subsidies to private institutions has 
inherent and grave dangers which it is 
impossible to obviate, and that no plan 
can be devised which will insure wholly 
satisfactory results. We find that ap- 
propriations of public funds to private 
institutions inevitably tend to diminish 
and discourage private charity; that the 
system confuses the duties of the public 
authorities and of private citizens and 
private organizations, and prevents any 
clear division of the field as between 
public and private effort; that it en- 
courages the growth of privately man- 
aged but publicly supported charities to 
an unlimited and harmful extent; that | 
although often apparently economical in 
the beginning, it is always in the long 
run enormously expensive; that it in- 
directly prevents a proper equipment and 
maintenance of the public charitable in- 
stitutions; and that its permanent dis- 
advantages far outweigh any immediate 
and temporary benefits that may be de- 
rived when the system is first estab- 
lished.” 


Whatever may be the arguments for 
and against this policy, New York City 
has apparently committed herself to it 
in no uncertain way. We have already 
traced the growth of the system between 
1902 and 1910, the years of Mr. Potter’s 
presence in the finance department. 
Since his retirement the total appro- 
priations have grown from $4,734,252 
to $5,317,557. In 1911, the budgetary 
allowance took a slight drop to $4,598,- 
575, but it was up again the year fol- 
lowing to a figure higher than in 1910. 
During this time the number of institu- 
tions receiving money has increased 
from 149 to 158, two new ones being 
added in the 1915 budget. 
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VI. 

Que is, in part, the story of some 

of the relations that have sprung 
up between private charitable insti- 
tutions and the Department of Public 
Charities under Mr. Kingsbury’s ad- 
ministration. It is not the whole story. 
In telling what remains the part played 
by the second deputy commissioner, 
William J. Doherty, into whose hands 
fell the task of dealing both with priv- 
ate hospitals and child-caring institu- 
tions, must be described. 

Mr. Doherty came into the public 
service well equipped for his new work. 
He had been executive secretary of the 
Catholic Home Bureau for years. This 
society is organized “to place destitute, 
dependent and neglected Catholic chil- 
dren in Catholic family homes, and to 
do such other work as may benefit such 
children.” During the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1914, 202 children were so 
placed in free family homes and 2,505 
visits made to children previously placed. 

It was therefore with experience in a 
wide range of cases, manifesting all 


manner of family distress, and calling © 


for deftness and resourcefulness in 
bringing shelter and normal opportunity 
to orphaned children, that Mr. Doherty 
took up his work for the city. He threw 
himself into it with singleness of pur- 
pose, with energy and imagination. It 
was under his charge that the special 
examiners rehabilitated families and put 
more than a thousand children back into 
home surroundings. Time for this had 
to be found in addition to that required 
by the routine of his office. The civil 
service inquiry was another heavy load, 
taking sometimes the better part of sev- 
eral successive days. Fellow-workers 
of Mr. Doherty tell of more than one 
instance when he spent his entire day at 
the hearings, his night at his desk in 
the department, going from there to 
early mass and thence back to another 
day’s work. In addition, he was har- 
assed both publicly and privately by the 
displeasure of those who challenged the 
wisdom of the department’s new meas- 
ures and questioned the motives lying 
behind them. Mr. Doherty’s strength 
has not been equal to his courage and 
devotion, and it is with regret that his 
friends learn that his physicians have 
ordered him away for a period of re- 
cuperation. 


One of the new instruments he intro- 
duced into the city’s service was an 
Advisory Committee formed to visit all 
the child-caring institutions to which 
the city sends its charges. Mr. Kings- 
_ bury felt, as the person responsible 
for sending thousands of children an- 
nually to institutions where they would 
spend several of their most impression- 
able years, that he owed a duty both to 

the city and to these children to know 
“into what environment he committed 
them. He hoped also that by friendly 


advice this committee could raise stand- 
ards and encourage internal reforms, so 
that the care given in all institutions 
might be lifted to the level of the most 
progressive. Before the existence of 
this committee, the department had no 
means of informing itself as to the char- 
acter of private child-caring institutions. 
For this knowledge it was dependent on 
the inspections of the State Board of 
Charities, which classified institutions 
into three grades. 

On the new committee Mr. Doherty 
put experienced superintendents of chil- 
dren’s institutions, representing each of 


WILLIAM J, DOHERTY 
Who, as second deputy commis- 
sioner of Public Charities, was en- 
trusted with carrying out the de- 


partment’s policies toward private 


institutions. 


the great religious faiths,—R. R- Reeder, 
superintendent of the New York Or- 
phanage at Hastings-on-Hudson; Lud- 
wig B. Bernstein, superintendent of the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan 
Asylum at Pleasantville; Brother Bar- 
nabas, superintendent of the country 
branch of the New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory at Lincolndale. Ida May Robins, 
director of the special reinvestigation 
bureau of the department, which was 
the name given to the forty-seven spe- 
cial examiners, and Elizabeth McCann, 
a nurse, were also members of the com- 
mittee. A friendly council between this 
committee and some of the executives 
of private institutions, was held at the 
outset of its work, and its purposes and 
methods were explained. 

Mr. Doherty directed that pending the 
committee’s own grading of institutions 
children could be committed to those in 
the first two of the three classes created 
by the State Board of Charities, but 
that no commitment should be made to 
an institution in class three unless the 


reason was given to the commissione 
in writing. The committee began its in 
spections in April. Its method was t 
spend the greater part of a day at eaci 
institution and at the end of its inspec 
tion to hold a round-table conference 
with officers and staff for the discussio 
of suggestions for improvement. Th 
committee’s inspection, based on a uni 
form questionnaire, covered plant, insti 
tutional records, health, the bodily car 
and comfort of children, problems o 
administration, discipline and punish 
ment, social activities, education, work 
vocational training, and after care. 
The committee’s discoveries hav 
justified its existence. By the middle o 
December, it had visited sixteen instite 


__tions, twelve of which had been grade 


on the basis of its description of cond: 


tions. Here is the standing of thes 
twelve: 

Plant Administration Idea 
Grade A 0 4 Z 
Grade B 6 1 3 
Grade. @ 9-5 6 3 
Grade D 1 1 4 


Only three institutions were grade 
B or higher in all three respects; or 
was graded D in each. To this last th 
department has refused to send childret 
Its school was found to be many yeat 
behind the times, girls were clothed i 
uniforms, some children were sufte! 
ing from vermin, the records were it 
complete, and the physical condition ¢ 
the inmates was generally very poor. 

In other institutions much room fe 
improvement was found. It has bee 
one of the criticisms of the State Civ 
Service Commission that in withdrawir 
children from institutions, the depar 
ment has often put them into homes ui 
fit to live in. The department deni 
this and answers that ‘it has in many i 
stances taken them from institutions u: 
fit to live in. Here is part of the Advi 
ory Committee’s description of one i 
stitution from which many childre 
were discharged: 


“No record of heights and weights + 
any systematic physical examination | 
the authorities of the institution w: 
found on file. In March, 1914, the D 
partment of Health reported 96 pulmo 
ary cases. The person in charge sa 
these were all slight ailments and cou 
produce no record of any systemat 
treatment. No accurate infirmary re 
ords are kept and bedside notes did n 
show medication or anything else exce 
temperature, pulse and respiration. Th 
in spite of the fact that serious di 
eases, such as heart trouble, malari 
fever, erysipelas, pneumonia, diphtheri 
Bright’s disease and _ tuberculosis hi 
been cared for. : 

“Two hundred boys were found 
have no tooth-brushes and the person 
charge explained that they had been di 
carded because the children could n 
be taught to use them. The- toot 
brushes for the larger boys were ke 
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in such disorder as to indicate indis- 
criminate use. A general soap-dish was 
provided and no wash-cloths.. Four 
combs and brushes were found in use 
for one hundred children. There were 
some cases of nits. 

“The tables were found covered with 
what had once been white oil-cloth but 
was found torn, ragged and_ dirty. 
Benches without backs were used. Boys 
set the tables with apparently little 
supervision. Although soup was being 
served for supper at the time of inspec- 
tion, of the six tables examined two 
lacked one spoon each, one lacked four, 
one lacked seventeen, and two lacked 
twenty each. Boys with dirty hands who 
admitted that they had not washed them 
since noon were detailed to wait on the 
Rables. 1.3.2" 


Here is what the committee found at 
another institution from which many 
children were discharged: 


“The admission quarantine ward was 
overcrowded. It contained nineteen 
beds without springs; two-inch pads 
were used instead of mattresses. Seven 
of these were without rubber sheets 
and in bad condition. The cotton sheets 
were grimy. Pillows were lacking. 
There was not enough linen supplied for 
the weekly change which was the rule 
of the institution. No proper provision 
was made for the segregation of sexes. 
When an older girl was admitted, she 
was given a bed in the play room and, 
when an older boy was admitted at the 
same time, he was compelled to sleep 
in the dormitory with the younger girls 
and boys. oi 


At another: 


“No tooth-brushes were provided for 
the infirmary and the children’s mouths 
were swabbed out once or twice a week 
with a rag. The dining-room benches 
have no backs. Sixty-three children 
were found with nits.” 


_ At still another: 


“Only one toilet was found without 
an objectionable odor, some were un- 
clean and others out of repair. Most 
of the beds were found infested with 
hed-bugs.” 


On the other hand, many excellent 
things were found in some of the insti- 
tutions visited. Here is a report prais- 
ing one: 


“In this dining-room, the tables were 
set in most homelike fashion. The 
dishes are of white porcelain and the 
knives and forks of plated silver. A 
serving table, zinc covered, stands in the 
middle of the room, upon which are 

laced the food containers. Assisted by 
| aaa detailed for the purpose, the Sisters 
of each class dispense the food. 

“One hand towel each day is provided 
the younger children, two hand towels 
a week for the older children and one 
‘hath towel at each bath. The towels 


ee rea 
' 


were found numbered and hung on in- 
dividual nails. Tooth-brushes: are pro- 
vided all children over seven or eight 
years of age. On the day of inspection 
the tooth-brushes were found to be in 
good order, and showed usage. 
“Yhirteen aluminum fine and coarse 
combs, kept in a jar covered with a dis- 
infectant solution, are used for all chil- 
dren in the reception house. No indi- 
vidual combs are provided. The Sister 
stated that the combs are boiled daily. 
“Tn the school building, there is a room 
in which are five well-flushed toilets and 
four urinals with a continuous flush. 
These toilets and urinals, of modern 
plumbing, are arranged so as to provide 
an amount of privacy to the children 
using them. The toilet-room, used by 
the children during school hours, was 
found to be clean and in good order. 
“The teachers in this institution, ap- 
parently, are better prepared for their 
work than those in most of our institu- 
tions. They would respond quickly to 
helpful supervision in their methods of 
instruction. It is the opinion of the 
members of the committee that never 
have they seen more uniformly good 
order and respectful attention in so 
many classrooms with such large num- 
bers of children in the various classes.” 


The committee has followed up its in- 
spections by later visits and has found 
that many of its suggestions have been 
adopted in the friendly spirit in which 
they were made. Thus one institution, 
which was told that no more children 
would be sent to it until improvement 
was made, showed such a marked differ- 
ence two months later that it was again 
put on the approved list. A tremendous 
encouragement has thus been given. to 
institutions to lift themselves up to the 
best present-day standards. Superin- 
tendents and other officers who had pre- 
viously felt the need for improvement 
have received, and in many instances 
welcomed, the increased weight that the 
committee’s criticisms gave to their own 
recommendations. 

VIL. 

OW that we have traced the rela- 
tions of the past year between the 
Department of Public Charities and pri- 
vate charitable institutions, we can see the 
surprising character of the recommenda- 
tion with which the August Grand Jury 
closed its presentment against the de- 
partment. This, it will be remembered, 
urged that the management of the de- 
partment be taken out of the hands of a 
commissioner appointed by the Mayor 
and delivered over to a board of fifteen 
or more persons, who should be nomi- 
nated in equal numbers by the leading 
Jewish, Protestant and Catholic charit- 
able institutions. This would undoubt- 
edly result in providing the most con- 
genial soil possible for the nurture of 


whatever evils may be inherent in the 
system of public grants to private chari- 
ties. 

Mayor Mitchel’s views of this recom- 
mendation have already been given. He 
has expressed himself also in regard to 
the deeper meanings of the civil service 
inquiry. He said: 


“The true inwardness of the investi- 
gation is two-fold: It is inspired, first, 
by a desire to lay hands on a municipal 
civil service commission and prostitute 
it just as the three members of the state 
commission have prostituted the civil 
service of the state; secondly, by a de- 
sire to discredit a commissioner of pub- 
lic charities who has been examining 
cases and auditing bills in an effort to 
conserve as much as possible of the 
$5,000,000 of the city’s money distributed 
annually to private charitable institu- 
tions. As long as I’m mayor, this city 
is not going to disburse $5,000,000 to 
anybody without auditing and examining 
with full care. 

_ “Another feature of the investigation 
is the curious and questionable tactics 
employed by counsel who, while acting 
for the State Civil Service Commission 
in an investigation of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, is also mem- 
ber of the law board of a group of pri- 
vate charitable interests directly concern- 
ed in the work of the examiners of 
charitable institutions for whose exemp- 
tion the local commission is on trial.” 


In this and preceding articles Tuz 
Survey has attempted to give the civil 
service investigation something of its 
proper setting. It has brought out 
elements not dwelt upon in the news- 
paper accounts of the hearings. We 
have seen the state commission, while 
professing its desire to purge the ad- 
ministration of the civil service law in 
New York City, enter upon its task 
fresh from improper practices at Al- 
bany. We have seen one member of it 
adjudge the local commission and the 
Department of Public Charities guilty 
in advance. We have found reasons for 
political dislike of both these branches 
of the city administration, and we have 
discovered cause to suspect the state 
commission of subservience to political 
command. 

We have seen the state commission 
wage special war against a force of ex- 
empted employes in the Department of 
Public Charities. We have discovered 
that the work of these employes is dis- 
tasteful to a number of private charit- 
able institutions in the pay of the city. 
We have seen these institutions, or their 
friends, combine for mutual protection. 
We have traced the outlines of a bitter 
and unfinished warfare between those 
who are trying to conserve the city’s 
grants to private charities and those 
who are trying to increase them 
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F AMERICAN neutrality is to be transmuted, 
in the period of reconstruction following the 
war, into a force for democracy and social well- 
being for all peoples, then there is mere than or- 
dinary promise in the fact that the Wilson ad- 
ministration has brought into our diplomatic 
service not a few men who have taken a forth- 
right part in the social movements of our day. 
Ambassador Page is one of these, his member- 
ship in the Roosevelt Conservation Commission 
and in the General Education Board being but 
two illustrations. In Belgium, once again the 
cock-pit of Europe, we have an ambassador who 
curiously enough has been the leading protestant 
in America against the misuse of governmental 
force by the police, and who in general gave us, 
as mayor of Toledo, one of the most humanly 
sympathetic administrations in municipal history. 
With Page and Whitlock should be classed 
Ambassador Morgenthau at Constantinople, who 
as president of the Free Synagogue, chairman of 
the Committee of Safety, a member of the com- 
mittee which secured the creation of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, and 
in other capacities, has been an active participant 
in social movements in Manhattan. 


R. WERTHEIM (p. 353) tells of but one of 

Mr. Morgenthau’s energetic enterprises at 
his post in Constantinople. Occasional cables have 
hinted at others—of the resourcefulness and ex- 
pedition with which he overcame red tape and 
got not only Americans but the representatives of 
the belligerent nations away from Constantinople 
and through Bulgaria to safety; of his storing 
Robert College, at a critical juncture, with suffi- 
cient arms, food and beds to harbor the entire 
American colony; of his quick and effective pro- 
test when a hospital was seized for barracks; of 
his resourcefulness in getting money transferred 
through the Turkish finance department to mis- 
sionaries in the small towns; of his carrying arm- 
fuls of babies through the turmoil of the station; 
of his rescue of the British archives seized 
by Turkish guards—above all, of the friendly con- 
viction he has established with the Turkish gov- 
ernment by solid and sincere advice in the early 
stages, when peace still seemed possible and when 
the whole force of the American ambassador 
was thrown into the cause of peace. When war 
broke, therefore, he had footing from which to act 
in behalf of the many peoples under Turkish rule, 
for whom, as the great neutral nation, America 
' could stand as a ‘‘next friend’’ without miscon- 
struction of her motives. 
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HE North Carolina, which took $50,000 to 
Jaffa—the gift of American Jews to their 
coreligionists in Palestine—ecarried also funds 
despatched through the American ambassador to 


~the Christian missions and colleges on the Syrian 
This fact is in its way as impressive as — 


coast. 
the contrast conjured up by our cover picture— 
which shows a fragment of the Jewish people 
following an ancient but no longer typical eus- 
tom outside the wall of the Temple of Solomon. 
Their lament is of the fall of Jewish national 


power, nineteen hundred years ago, and as they - 


lament, all western Europe is wracked by a clash 
of modern nations striving for as transcient a do- 
minion. By an even more striking shift in the for- 
tunes of the world, we find a Jewish ambassador 
today, acting not for one but for a great group of 
Christian nations in the intricate problems usher- 
ed in by war which, in origin, is neither Jewish 
nor Moslem. 


HE theater, having been first secularized 
and then commercialized, has now,) through 
motion pictures, been rendered as cheap and uni- 
versal as the newspaper. It is this new social 


force which will be the subject of a series of — 


searching articles in THe Survey in 1915, by a 
writer who brings rare insight and practical ac 
quaintance with his subject to the task. This is 


John Collier, who, with the late Charles Sprague — 


Smith, founded the National Board of Censorship 
of Motion Pictures and served as general secre- 
tary for the board until last spring. To him the 
theater is a primary social institution, ‘‘twin- 
born with the church in the cave age of Man.’’ 


Under our new conditions it presents a whole se- — 


ries of new problems and new social opportuni- 
ties. Numerous voluntary agencies of national 
scope have been founded to deal with it. It has in 


ten years become a subject of legislation in almost — 


every municipality and state, and of proposed leg- 
islation by Congress. 


The series will describe the conditions which 
justify public interference with the theater, now 


regarded as a private business, and will discuss — 


proposed measures including censorship, public 
ownership of theaters, the co-operative theater 
idea, public film libraries, communal pageantry, 
and the use of drama in public education. The 
articles will contain a radical criticism of legal 


censorship as a means of correcting theater evils. — 
But Mr. Collier’s main emphasis will be laid on \ 
opportunities for positive, productive, municipal — 
and philanthropic enterprise in the dramatic field. ; 


THF Scrvery, January 2, 1915. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


| AMERICA AND PEACE: 1915 


O NE more year of the Christian era, with its 
staggering and ghastly surprise, has gone 
the way of all pagan and all Christian years. No 
longer is it ours to change or to endure. Hence- 
forth it is of the stuff which only the schoolmas- 
e experience, may use for reproof and instruc- 
tion. 
_ But the year on which we enter is ours. Who 
knows but this happier year may see the end of 
the disaster? If ever a new year beheid its task 
clearly indicated in the light of its first bright 
dawn, this is the year, and this is the task. Not 
the ten warring nations alone but the five conti- 
nents and the seven seas of the round world are 
involved in the catastrophe. We are all called to 
repent and to bring forth fruits meet for repen- 
tance. Some of the directions in which Americans 
may contribute to that good-will which religion 
enjoins and war denies are becoming clear—so 
clear that a child may find them—more easily 
perhaps than a too wise fool of cynical spirit 
and hardened heart; more easily than a too subtle 
casuist of peace who takes sides in issues which 
do not concern him, and longs for a military 
triumph of one side, having persuaded himself 
that militarism is no longer militarism if its pro- 
posed object is to overthrow some other mili- 
tarism. 


LIRST of all, this is no time for such military 
4‘ and naval programs, in this neutral, peace- 
loving country, as will make general disarmament 
and a league for peace more difficult after the 
war ends. President Wilson is a wiser leader 
than the génerals and editors and ex-cabinet of- 
ficers in the National Security League. Can 
it be that the leaguers kept sober countenances 
when one of the generals laid it down that one of 
the most important things that can be provided 
for at Washington is to teach our school and col- 
lege students to shoot? Efficiency in the army and 
in the navy is certainly essential; and if the cab- 
inet officers and military chiefs need prodding, or 
if the appropriation committees need arguments, 
no one can object to the process. But the one 
thing needful is that we should proceed moderate- 
ly in any such strengthening of the national de- 
fense, eliminating every aspect of belligerent ag- 
gression. The removal of every just or even 
plausible cause for offense in every inter- 
national relation, is considerably more im- 
portant just now than increasing military estab- 
lishment. Teaching school and college boys to 
understand and appreciate Mexicans, Canadians, 
Japanese, South Americans, and Germans is con- 
siderably more important than teaching them to 
shoot. Teaching them to respect the rights, the 
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views, and even the psychology, of others will 
bear a better harvest than any instruction in mili- 
tary tactics. 


ECOND, we should empower the national 
government to make good its international 
obligations and agreements. The Supreme Court 
has interpreted the constitution in such a way 
that to do this may now require a constitutional 
amendment. But we have learned that amend- 
ment of the constitution, when public opinion de- 
mands it, is comparatively easy. No mob in New 
Orleans, no legislature in California, no business 
interest in New York, should be able to embroil 
the nation in war against the will of the nation; 


and that will should be consistently good-will, an 


earnest desire for peace, for the interchange of 
genuine services, for mutual support by each 
people of the best interests, the higher life, the 
true civilization of all its neighbors. 


HIRD, we should cease to export munitions 
of war. It is not a question of what we have 
a right to do as neutrals under international law. 
No doubt Jefferson believed that we had a perfect 
legal right to export guns and ammunition, just as 
our bankers had a perfect right to disregard 
President Wilson’s wishes and make loans to bel- 
ligerent states. We are not discussing whether 
any nation could properly ‘demand that such ex- 
ports cease. Can any one deny that the mann- 
facturers would have a right to cease to manufac- 
ture and sell to belligerents as the bankers de- 
clined to make loans? Can any one deny that if 
public opinion demands it we can by legislation 
forbid the export of arms and ammunition as 
congress authorized the President to forbid such 
exports to Mexico? Just as we had a right to 
repeal the Panama Canal tolls act, because it 
seemed to us better to err, if at all, on the side of 
interpreting our agreements to our own disad- 
vantage rather than to run the risk of failing to 
keep them, so it is always open to us to do more 
than the letter of international law requires on 
the side of neutrality and peace. 
The simple and appalling consideration which 
should control our decision is that if the cannon, 


armor plate, copper, powder, motor cars, and 


gasoline with which the war is carried on, are sup- 
plied by this country, we are responsible for its 
continuance. We might easily find ourselves 
literally more responsible for it than any nation 
engaged on the battle field. If American capital 
comes to have a large stake in the war, inevitably 
the American conscience will be seared, American 
eyes blinded, American influence for peace para- 
lyzed, American judgment on the issues dis- 
credited, American neutrality a by-word, Ameri- 
can prayers for peace, a blasphemy. 

It is said that it would have been very well if 
we had taken this position at the outset, but that 
to change our policy now would be taking sides 
against the nation which controls the seas. 

But has not that nation and her allies profited 
most by whatever part this country has had in 
supplying war materials in the past six months? 
Are we to put no faith in the assurance of Eng- 
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land, expressed through every channel of public 
opinion, that while she values our sympathy she 
does not ask us for material assistance? Is it 
true that the resources of England and her over- 
sea dominions, of France and Russia and their 
less powerful but by no means contemptible lesser 
allies, are insufficient to carry on the war against 
Germany unless we furnish the guns and ammu- 
nition? If that is so, there is more force in the 
claim of superior German ability than we friends 
of the allies are wont to admit. 

It is not as if it were a question of the first few 
days or weeks of war, when a peace-loving nation 
might be taken by surprise. Something might be 
said for coming directly to the rescue of such a 
people with loans of money, supplies of war ma- 
terials, or even with an expeditionary military 
force. But the time for any such arguments is 
past. Our motive in selling war supplies is of no 
such character. The Germans believe themselves 
to be fighting for national existence. The 
Hnglish declared war in support of solemn treaty 
obligations. Americans at a safe distance, in cold 
blood, make fighting possible for cash alone, coin- 
ing American brains and the strenuous toil of 
men, women, and children, into a form fit only for 
destruction. If 1915 does not end the war, let it 
end at least America’s ignoble part in it. 

In such a policy the dictates of humanity are co- 
incident with true national economic interests. 
No nation ever prospered in any real or lasting 
sense by diverting its industry into destructive 
and wasteful channels. What contributes to life 
and well-being is economically profitable and noth- 
ing else. Every dollar invested in the manufac- 
ture of rifles and ammunition for export to Europe 
under present conditions is a dollay of American 
capital worse than wasted. Every such dollar 
means death and wounds and devastation. Every 
such dollar, however it may proclaim a trust in 
God upon its lying face, is but the devil’s own 
coin, cursing capitalist and laborer and middle- 
man and customer. The end of industry is 
wealth, not profit or wages; more and better life, 
not export trade. 

If this seem like idealism rather than economics, 
the argument may be pushed on a lower plane to 
the same end. We are facing financial and in- 
dustrial uncertainty. Already distress from lack 
of employment is serious and is likely to be much 
greater before it is less. The lack of available 
capital is the one certain and obvious cause of this 
condition. Capital put into the manufacture and 
distribution of fuel and food and clothing, into the 
provision of homes, of the necessities and com- 
forts of life, is so invested as to relieve this condi- 
tion. It is turned over rapidly and keeps industry 
healthily alive. Capital put into a city which is 
about to be burned to the ground is not more sure- 
ly lost for every purpose of sound national econ- 
omy than capital put into the manufacture of 
munitions of war for the foreign trade, especially 
when these are to be paid for by the sale of 
American securities at a sacrifice or by the issue 
of foreign governmental obligations. 

The manufacture for sale in time of war indif- 
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ferently to any buyer who may be able to carry | 
away is on a par with the reckless manufacture 
and sale of bombs or poisons alike to the insane, to: 
children, or to those bent on criminal acts. 
Slavery, brigandage, and piracy are compara- 
tively respectable. But the manufacturers are not 
at fault above others. The bankers needed a lead. 
in the matter from Washington. The manufac- 
turers are entitled at least to the moral restraint 
of public discussion. While this trade continues 
without condemnation or protest we are all alike 
responsible. ' 

No earlier precedent applies to this situation. | 
In no earlier war has any neutral nation ever had: 
the degree of responsibility which under present 
conditions attaches tous, when we find ourselves 
keeping the armies on one side, to some extent 
even yet on both sides, equipped with rifles, the 
motor trucks with gasoline, the aeroplanes with 
arrows, cavalrymen with horses. The time to 
change all this, if we ever want to change it at all, 
in good faith and a clear conscience, is when the 
change will inure rather to the disadvantage of the 
side with which most of us sympathize, when we 
cannot be accused of doing it as a covert act of 
hostility, when we have literally no other motive 


’ except to wash our hands of bloodshed, of the aw- 


ful destruction of civilization going on hour by 
hour, day by day—with our help bought for cash. 


INALLY, we may help the cause of peace by 

protesting with all possible energy against 
the idea that the war must be fought to a finish, 
fought to exhaustion, fought to the annihilation 
of one side or the other. The neutral nations of 
the two Americas might advantageously act in 
concert in regard to the export of war materials, 
in excluding belligerents from western seas, and 
as South American statesmen have already pro- 
posed, in other matters which affect us. 

The time has come already for the formulation 
of a pan-American policy of peace, for preparing 
public opinion for the time which may not be far 
distant when friendly intervention may be wel- 
come and fruitful. Farther away on the horizon, 
yet not invisible to the eye of faith, is that ideal 
of a league of peace, supported by an effective 
international police, in the creation of which 
Americans may even now begin to prepare for the 
honorable part which is certainly ours. 

What is needed at this moment is not a na 
tional security’’ propaganda, but a definite move- 
ment to bring the European war to an end before 
the limit of exhaustion is reached; to bring Ameri- 
can participation in it to an end immediately, 
preferably by voluntary abstention from the ox 
port of war materials; to remove the one serious 
danger in our own international relations by a 
simple constitutional amendment giving treaties 
the force of law; to lay the foundations for a 
league of peace in which the immunity of all the 
nations in it from the aggression of others, 


. whether in the league or outside it, would be mu- 


tually guaranteed and backed by "the necessary 
force; to destroy for all time the great and small 
illusions of ‘‘inevitable conflicts,’? and ‘‘national 
destinies. ’’ 
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in some of the camps elections were held. 
The pamphlet declares that mine guards 
were hired only after careful investi- 
gation. Mr. Welborn admitted that on 
One occasion at least they hired all they 
could get without any examination at 
all. To be sure, in explaining why they 
had done that, he stated that their prop- 
erty was in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion and their employes of losing their 
lives. This explanation, however, was 
not made in the bulletin. The pamphlet 
reproduced the “Call to Arms,” circu- 
lated by the strikers after the Ludlow 
affair with the caption “A Call to Re- 
bellion,” as if this were the language of 
the strikers. Mr. Welborn admitted 
that as printed this appeared to be the 
language of the strikers, and he admit- 
ted further that it was not their lan- 
guage. 

As to the statement in Bulletin No. 14, 
charging that Frank Hayes receives a 
salary of $32,000 a year and other officers 
of the United Mine Workers, salaries in 
proportion, Mr. Welborn admitted that 
the source of the information was some 
fugitive newspaper article. When con- 
fronted with the published report of the 
secretary and treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers which showed the falsity 
of these charges, he said: “Of course, I 
have not had access to the reports of 
William Green. And I have no infor- 
mation whatever as to the sources of in- 
formation of the newspaper for this 
Griicle. 4 

If anyone believes, however, that only 
a determined operator of a non-union 
mine would so trifle with facts, he should 
look into the publication of bulletins by 
the Colorado strikers. Their bulletins 
were issued from union headquarters, 
and the executive board of the district 
was as completely responsible for that 
material as were Welborn, Osgood, and 
Brown for what went into the opera- 
tors’ bulletins. One of these strikers’ 
bulletins said regarding Ludlow: 


“Machine guns had been placed in 
position two days before. Using them 
like garden hose, the gunmen swept the 
tent colony, filled with women and chil- 
dren, from one end to the other.” 


Another bulletin referred to the 
“charred and distorted bodies” in the 
cave at Ludlow after the battle. Else- 
where there was a list of those “mur- 
dered and cremated by the gunmen 
militia in the Ludlow Massacre.” 

_ Secretary-treasurer Edward Doyle of 
District 15, United Mine Workers of 
America, admitted that he knew very 
little regarding the authority for these 
Statements. He admitted that some of 
them might be incorrect. When he was 
asked whether he had any proof regard- 


ing one statement found in the bulletin 
he replied, “No, but perhaps the author 
as.” His authorities for most of the 
statements were telephone messages and 


rumors from partisan sources. 


Chairman Walsh was finally moved to 
ask: “Do you accept such loose state- 
ments as facts and give them publicity?” 
To which Doyle replied, “I think that if 
a miner told me that was true I would 
believe him.” 


New Evidence 


Although many of the contentions 
with respect to the Colorado strike 
brought out in the testimony are fami- 
liar, new evidence was introduced re- 
garding not a few of them. A small 
operator who had signed an agreement 
with the union early in the strike testi- 
fied that he began immediately to have 
trouble. The pit committee took upon 
themselves to issue all sorts of orders 
without consulting the management. At 
a non-union mine nearby there was an 
accident one day, and a man was killed. 


.Some of the union miners, who were 


friends of the dead man, on hearing of 
the tragedy went over to the mine where 
he worked. They were suspended by 
the pit committee next day, the operator 
testified, and not allowed to go into the 
mine because “they had visited a scab.” 
This operator agreed, however, that 
such actions might be due partly to the 
fact that the miners are unused to a 
position of independence and that with 
more experience they may become more 
reliable. 


President Welborn read into the rec- 
ord a letter dated December, 1913, ad- 
dressed by the Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of District No. 2 in the anthracite 
field of Pennsylvania, to Patrick Gilday, 
president of that district. This letter 
pointed out that in a agreement signed 
in April, 1912, by the Coal Operators’ 
Association and the miners, there was 
a clause which stated that the men 
would remain at work pending an ad- 
justment of any dispute. Instead of that 
in the eighteen months that the agree- 
ment had been in operation there had 
been, the letter alleged, one hundred 
strikes in violation of the agreement. 
The letter stated that if.the union could 
not control the men and maintain the 
agreement, the Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation would be dissolved and the agree- 


“ment thereby abrogated. He read also 


from the last annual report of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad Company 
which complained of a violation of the 
same clause. 


Violence 


There was considerable testimony re- 
garding violence. Lieut. K. E. Linder- 
felt gave an account of his encounter 
with Louis Tikas as follows: 


“Some one hollered ‘We have cap- 
tured Louis Tikas.’ So I went down 


therein and I said to Louis 
Tikas, I said, a thought you were going 
to stop this,’ and he “told me—he called 
me a name that no man will take and 
I struck him with my gun. As I 
struck him with the gun he threw up 
his arm and it snapped the stock of the 
gun. It was not necessarily a hard blow 
and I did not knock him down, and 
immediately when I struck him these 
men wanted to shoot or lynch him. And 
I told them, no; that they could not do 
anything like that, and I turned him over 
to the sergeant to take care of him.” 


Lieutenant Linderfelt was engaged in 
some other matter for a while, but a 
short time afterward, he said: 


“I went on up to the dépdot. . 
I saw Sergeant Taylor, and Taylor Said, 
‘Say, Louis and some more of those fel- 
lows tried to get away and they shot 
them.’ ” 


Linderfelt said that he had been in 
the field in charge of deputy sheriffs 
before the entrance of the militia. He 
told of a desperate encounter in the 
Berwind cafion in which he said that 
strikers had marched up the hills and 
attacked the dwellers in the camps. The 
firing became so hot in this cafion that 
the women and children were removed 
by the deputies during the night. Before 
they did so, however, two children had 
been wounded as they lay in their beds. 
This was the affair where, as Mr. Wel- 
born testified, guards were deputized and 
sent to the scene of action as fast as 
they could be secured, regardless of 
their experience or character. It was 
necessary, he said, to get them as rapidly 
as possible in order to save property and 
lives. Said Mr. Welborn: 


“The facts are, that the first acts of 
violence, if not almost all of them, prac- 
tically all, I think in fact, took place on 
company property. Strikers had pre- 
viously moved and established them- 
selves at Ludlow and at other tent colon- 
ies. Violence in a case like that which 
existed at Berwind could not possibly 
be initiated by the coal company men 
on our own ground well within our prop- 
erty lines. Children in bed were shot. 
We could not have initiated an attack 
on men that could have brought that 
about. They had no business on our 
property. They came there for the pur- 
pose of driving the workmen out and 
killing such as were unwilling to go.’ 

Both Mr. Welborn and Mr. Osgood 
testified that their companies had em- 
ployed detectives at different times to 
report regarding the activities and senti- 
ments of their employes. These de- 
tectives when so employed have at times 
worked in the mines as regular miners. 
To quote from the record: 


Chairman Walsh: “Does your com- 
pany employ detectives or spotters in the 
business to ascertain whether or not agi- 
tation is going on or anything of that 
sort ?” 

Osgood: “We have from time to time 
employed men.” 

Ques. “When there was no trouble?” 
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{magine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30'a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use: 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
‘work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


| Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ‘l’ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
| cents per line, 


‘*Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc.,, five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, lhe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Head Worker wanted in 
a Jewish Settlement. Apply Harris, 254 
W. 108rd St., N. Y. 


WANTED: Jewish working matron 
with some nursing experience for a small 
institution for children in Far Rockaway, 
Long Island. Address 2069, SuRvEY. 


One System 


Universal Service 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, WITH TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK 
SEEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME. 
PLACE THATICAN BE MADE A LIFE 
WORK. DESIRED. ADDRESS 1299 
SURVEY. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mer. 
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Ans. “Yes, we have tried to keep trae | 
of whether there was any undercurrent - 
of dissatisfaction by employing men 
whom, we thought could give us that, 
character of information.” 

Ques. “Say, during the years down 
from 1904 to date about how general | 
has that been? How many have you) ) 
kept on your payroll?” 

Ans. “I don’t think we have kept any | 
regularly, There have been periods of | 
time when we have had none. Any | 
time any intimation of anything of the | 
kind, any rumor that there was anything } 
in the way of dissatisfaction, we have 
tried to ascertain by means of detectives © 
as to what the sentiment of the men was | 
in the mine.’ j: 


Ques. “I wish you would state all of : 
the purposes for which these men are 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ans. “I should say that that is prac-) 
tically all of the purposes to know the 
state of the mind of the men, whether 
there is any dissatisfaction, any agita- 
tion going on that might lead up to some 
serious trouble and try to know in ad- 
vance whether the men have grievances 
and what the very character of the griev- 
ance is.’ 

Ques. “Do these men work right along” 
with the other men and ostensibly are 
workmen ?” 

Ans. “Usually that is the case.” 


Pro, James H. Brewster, Prete oa 
of law in the University of Michigang) 
who acted as attorney for the miners’ 
union before the Congressional Inquiry, 
in answering Commissioner Weinstock 
as to the violent speeches of Mother 
Jones, said: | 


“I think if I had been a miner, under 
the provocations I have learned of in” 
southern Colorado, and had been told of 
them on what seems to me the most re-_ 
liable authority, by sober minded men, T 
should have done worse Gunes “than: 
some of the miners have done. I should 
have said worse things. than Mother 
Jones said, myself. 

“The time has come—and there is no 
question about it—when something has 
got to be done. I prefer peaceful meth- 
ods. We have got to have peaceful 
methods. But when the operators ob- 
stinately reject a simple request for a 
conference without knowing what the 
conference might lead to, when they 
will not sit in the same room with Mc- 
Lennan, Doyle, Hayes and Lawson, who 
are every whit as good men as they or 
as any of us are, when they reject the 
urgent appeals of the governor, then it 
is time that Mother Jones or someone 
else did say that something pretty de- 
cided has got to be done. . . 

“Tt is this inequality before the law 
that makes outlaws of men, and outlaws 
will commit violence. . . It is the 
truth. We are not willing to go where 
the truth leads us. Even clergymen who 
follow, or profess to follow the Man 
who said ‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life,’ will deliberately and grossly 
misrepresent facts in a case like this. 
And then having done that they will 
preach from their pulpits upon the topic, 
‘How to get the masses to come fo 
church.’ ” 


Ak 
; 
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Further light was thrown upon the 
_ situation of the company towns before 
the strike, and the general temper of 
control in the coal mines which the 
operators have exercised. A letter was 
introduced from Mr. Welborn to Mr. 
Murphy regarding a communication 
from the wife of the minister at Sunrise, 
_ Colorado, making certain complaints. Mr. 
Welborn pointed out that the minister 
had made some unfavorable remarks 
after the Ludlow affair, and that his 
wife was a Greek. In spite of these 
untoward circumstances he admitted 
that “they may both be perfectly hon- 
est.” “We have thought some,” \ he 
_ added, “of changing the minister at Sun- 
wise.” 
| E. H. Weitzel, manager of the fuel 
‘department of the Colorado Fuel and 
{ron Company, stated plainly that he ob- 
jected to the presence of agitators in 
_ camps and that if he found one there he 
would ask him to leave. To wit: 


Chairman Walsh: “Do you object to 
the presence in the camp of agitators?” 
Ans. “Yes.” 
Ques. “What means did you take to 
ascertain who were agitators?” 
' Ans. “The reports of our men to our 
superintendents, that a certain man was 
in camp and agitating and trying to 
make trouble.” 
“What would you do about 


Ans. “Ask him to leave.” 


Chairman Walsh asked if he thought 
conditions would remain peaceful if the 
miners’ union continued to present their 
arguments to the men. 

Mr. Weitzel thought not, if the union 
were disposed to stir up trouble. Mr. 
Walsh asked if there would be such a 
likelihood in case they acted peaceably 

and used respectful language. 

Mr. Weitzel thought not. 


Walsh: “And would you have any ob- 

_ jection to their doing that beginning 
_ now, and sending men in with a respect- 
ful and dec€nt manner of speech?” 

Weitzel: “If it were not for the 
knowledge I have that there would be 
idanger at a future time of their making 
trouble with these same men, I could not 
see any objection.” 

Walsh: “At the present time do you 
see an objection to their sending men 
in there, no matter how respectful the 
men may be to society, or how decent 
they may be in speech ? eo 

Weitzel: “Yes, sir.’ 


_ Mr. Weitzel was asked about the em- 
_ ployment of ministers in the camps. He 
replied that the matter was in charge of 
‘the head of the sociological department 
of the company, a salaried employe of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
' who selects the ministers. They in turn 
' are paid by the company. 

- Captain Philip Van Cise, of the Colo- 
ado National Guard, put the case of 
_ the closed camps in this way: 


_ “I believe that in the coal camps the 
_ geal cause for complaint of the miners 


; 
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is the un-American conduct of the close@ ~ 


camps; that is, the camps are absolutely 


closed to anybody but the people that t 


the companies wished to have in the 
camps. Consequently there is very little 
freedom of action. 

“I find from observation : . . that 


in nearly every cafion the situation was — 


different. In one place you would find 
a mining company that was very good — 


toward its men and toward the strikers | 


in the vicinity—that is, the mine guards — 


stayed on its own property and behaved | 
themselves. At the very next cafion you _ | 


might find where the mine guards had 
gone out and precipitated trouble, and 
in another place you would find that the 
strikers had started the trouble. It 


seemed to be pretty nearly six of one 


and half-a dozen of the other. Later it 
seemed like the strikers had more of an 
ascendency and were trying to push 
their advantage. 

“The strikers had a just complaint on 
the closed camps. When you get in a 
closed camp, you are either allowed to 
own no property or if you own any, 
your rights in the camp are pga 
supdens to the coal companies. 

If any person . - doesn’t do as 
wanted he can be ordered out of camp.” 


One further excerpt from the testi- ~ 


mony shows how completely unmoved 
and uninfluenced the leading independ- 
ent operator in Colorado has been by the 
movement which, in a half dozen years, 
has completely changed the attitude of 
most of the leading employers of the 
country with regard to liability for in- 
dustrial accidents. Commissioner Wein- 
stock was questioning John C. Osgood, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Victor-American Company: 

Ques. “If a workman loses his life, 
are his dependents compensated in a 
way?” 

Ans. “Not necessarily. In some cases 
they are, in some not.” 

Ques. “Tf he is crippled for life, is 
there any compensation ?” 

Ans. “No, sir, there is none.” 

Ques. “Have any steps been taken to 
compensate: injured workers or their de- 
pendents for injuries received?” 

Ans. “No. Among those a certain 
number of them belong to certain organ- 
izations of their own that they con- 
tribute to. So far as my company is con- 
cerned, we have no organization which 
attempts to pay for these injuries. In 
specific cases we have paid. In cases 
where we thought we were legally liable, 
we have attempted to settle without a 
trial.” 

Ques. “In other words, the burden of 
the injury falls on the worker and on 
his dependents ?” 

Ans. “Yes, sir.” 

Ques. “The question is suggested as 
to whether their pay goes on if they are 
injured, during the period of injury?” 

Ans. “It does not.” 

Ques. “Then the whole burden is 
thrown directly on their shoulders?” 

Ans. “Yes, “sir? 

Ques. “The industry bears none of 
it?” 

Ans. “No, the industry bears none of 
Ifa. ; 
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